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‘F a ‘woman is not areca cide is: some 
thing wrong. Any woman can be aittrag 
tive if she will make the effort. It isy’ 
altogether a question of beauty, It’s large] 
a matter of health. The bloom and glow g 
health go far toward bringing beauty. 
clear skin, bright eyes, red lips and t 
vivacity which bodily good feeling bring 

will make even a homely woman handsome. 

The satisfaction of attracting the .attention of men is, 
more to most women than the gratification afforded by feeliy 
equal to other women. Leaving out all considerations of comfoj 

: and looking at the matter only on the side of beauty, a woman! 
“health should be the object of the greatest care and thought. 
Half of the women one meets are semi-invalids. Carelessness and ignoran 
Sand fieglect have made them so. Failure to heed the warnings of outraged natu 
Seeedailure to give the help needed by the most sensitive and delicate orga 
==little troubles ignored until they have become dominant — disease allowed eve 
@hance to spread, and gain a settled seat—these things bring about the sunke 
ireled eyes, the hollow cheeks, the pale and sallow skin, the flabby, strength! 
Mesh, which characterize the appearance of the woman who suffers from “ fem 
- weakness."’ 

There is no reason, save that of carelessness, why the human female shou 
got be as strongly healthy as the human male. There is no reason in nature ff 
Meethere is'no excuse in the world for ‘‘female weakness.” If proper care 

If proper care be taken, its existence can be stoppe 
> Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription has cured thousands of suffering women. 

@ perfected specific for the troubles peculiar to them. It eradicates the disea 
stops the dragging, life-sapping drain, and in a perfectly rational, natural waj 
_ It will bring buoyant health. It will put ros 

fates—solid flesh in sunken places. It does away with the hamili 

“ting examinations and .‘‘local treatment’’ so much dreaded by modestly sensiti 
omen. For, thirty years, it has been successfully prescribed by Dr. Pierce, Chi 
Consulting Physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. 
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The above brief talk om Woman's peculiar ailments is continued in The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser This work, bound in strong paper covers, will be 
MAILED FREE to any one sending 21 cents in one-cent 


21 stamps to pay for packing 
and postage only; contains over 1,000 pages and 300 illustrations. 


Over 680,000 copies 
sold in cloth covers at regular price of $1.50. Address ( 


with stamps and this Coupon): 
WorLp’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Aye! There’s the rub!” 


And that ought to be enough in itself to seal the 
doom of bar soap. This rubbing with soap 
(> \ may get clothes clean, if you ‘work hard 
enough, but can’t you see how it wears 
them out? 
Follow the directions that come on 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
that you not only do away with the hard 
and ruinous work of rubbing—but that you 
save time, and actually get better results. 
At every point Pearline is better than 
soap. But the mere fact that Pearline 
saves the rubbing—that ought to settle it. 
BEWARE ot ao Spt my you ‘* this is as 
good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 
ine.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. If your 
grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 468 


Victorien Sardou 
the Celebrated Author 


writes of 


VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 

‘In truth, it is perfect, gives 
health, drives away the blues, 
is of excellent quality and de- 
licious to the taste.’’ 


INFLAM MATIONS . 
— Mailed Free. } 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 

















One drop of Pond’s Extract is worth A 
| Beneficial and Agreeable, 
more than a tablespoonful of Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 


Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, eines edie 


MADE CRUDELY, Pants : 41, Ba, Haussmann. 62 W. 16th St., New Tork. 


WHICH DO NOT CURE. 
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fH PINT OF FOOD 


Now a real Tonic is something 
to build you up, give you strength 

not fictitious strength—but real 
strength. The world has lived on 
grains since the world began, and 
“bread is the staff of life.” Bread is 
a support, but you can't lean on 
drugs and an empty stomach. A 
concentrated extract. the very es- 
sence of that most invigorating 
grain, barley, with the soothing, 
gentle somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficient extract of hops, formsa true 
ronic,—one that is a food. Food 
alone gives real strength. Ours is 
this kind. Barley for the body; 
hops for the nerves—the mind. 
There is a substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life-producing, gives vim 
and bounce—it braces. It is not 
merely a temporary exciting agent, 
either—it cures. Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract is a builder,—feeds blood, 
brain and bone, It will quiet the 
nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother it 
is salvation for herself and baby. 
Add The “ Best” Tonic to your 
regular food daily—a pint bottle is 
quite enough—and you will be as- 
tounded at the results in two weeks. 


PABST MALT EXTRAGT 


THE “BEST” TONIG 





MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 





S LITTLE BOOKS ADORESS 


SENT FRee 








Obeerve the comparison between ancient and modern 
brewing shown on oolumns 


Pabst-Milwaukee 
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f NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,GOO FRANCS 


oa 


FOR GENERAL DEBILITY, 
FEVER and AGUE, EXHAUSTION, 
POORNESS of the BLOOD, ete. 


Agents for United States, 


EK. FoucEra & Co. 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST PASSENGER TRAIN,” 


PRESENTS Four UNIQUE FEATURES 




















ENTIRELY ORIGINAL WITH THAT TRAIN 





FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Including the fluctuations of active stocks, the financial and commercial news of foreign and domestic 
markets, and the principal events of the day. 


STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPE-WRITERS 


Free for the use of passengers for conducting their correspondence en route. An amanuensis with 
machine on west and east-bound trains. Letters and telegrams forwarded from the train. 


LADIES’ MAIDS 
Experienced colored waiting-maids to attend on ladies who may be traveling alone or with small children 
Aged or infirm ladies receive their special care. 


OBSERVATION CARS 
Attached to the rear of the train, fitted with an open sitting-room. Particularly attractive to ladies an/ 


children. 


The Limited leaves New York every day from station foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets at 10.00 4.m., Phil: 
adelphia 12.20 noon, for Chicago and Cincinnati. 


Tickets, reservations of space, may be procured at the various ticket offices of the Company. 


S. M. PREVOST, Gen’l Manager. J. R. WOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
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THE KINDERGARTENER. 


BY EMMA B. 


ERE is a field which women seem 
to have almost exclusively to 
themselves. There are men who 

theorize on the subject of kindergarten- 
ing; there are those among them who 
oppose and those who disapprove, and 
they have proved themselves useful too 
in donating money and in collecting it, 
and in influencing legislation and in se- 
curing buildings, but there are not 
many if any who are practical kinder- 
garten teachers. There still remain 
some who look back upon their own 
infancy behind a desk in a schoolroom 
as the only efficacious road to ultimate 
learning, but luckily such are becoming 
fewer and fewer. In proof of this we 
have the fact that the kindergarten 
system is’ gradually gaining a foothold 
as part of our common school educa- 
tion. It has already been introduced 
into fifty New York schools and it 
promises speedily to be introduced into 
as_many more, Indeed, during the 
past thirteen years there has been a 
free kindergarten movement from east 
to west, or more properly from west to 
east, allover the United States. Pre- 
viously the kindergartens were largely 
private, experimental and within the 
limits of well-to-do classesonly. From 
1873 to 1877 St. Louis stood as the 
sole representative of free kindergarten 
work in this country. In 1878 Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler, the president of the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York, 
inspired asystem of free kindergartens 
in San Francisco. The first and most 
notable there, known as the Silver 


KAUFMAN. 


Street Kindergarten, was under the 
tutorship of Kate Douglas Wiggin, a 
woman who has since made herself fa- 
mous on two continents through her 
charming stories. She declares that 
her early kindergarten experiences 
have proved invaluable in educating 
her knowledge of human nature. 

The mere mention of the word kin- 
dergarten, however, calls up a host of 
familiar names. Among them possibly 
the most prominent are those of Mrs, 
Kraus-Boette who studied under Freebel 
himself. Miss Elizabeth Peabody of 
Boston, to whom we were indebted for 
the kindergarten’s first permanent im- 
pression in the United States, and Miss 
Susan Blow, each of whom has endless- 
ly reiterated warnings against the mis- 
directed efforts of half trained teachers. 
Only those who have studied thorough- 
ly and well can appreciate how injuri- 
ous these efforts are. It is the old 
story of a little learning, but when it 
seeks to experiment on the tender 
brain and physique of an undeveloped 
child one can scarcely form an esti- 
mate of the injury done. 

We all have a vague idea of what a 
kindergarten is. We known that a 
number of children meet in some room, 
where there should be plenty of air 
and sunshine, where some older person 
keeps them in order, plays with them 
and talks to them. As some ignorant 
ones understand it, it is a mere day 
nursery for taking care of those chil- 
dren whose mothers or guardians are 
too busy or idle. But the real kinder- 
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garten is in no sense a nursery. It is 
a school and a highly scientific one at 
that, which aims to implant in the 
minds of the youngest children the 
fundamental ideas of art, of science 
and of constructive beauty. In the 
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garden of children, and Miss Peabody, 
in one of her essays on the subject, 
which for years she held nearest her 
heart, shows that the name is a singu- 
larly aptone. As the gardener studies 
the individual nature of his plants, 


FREDERICK FRCBEL, 
The Founder of the Kindergarten System 


hands of charlatans it can easily be- 
come a humbug, but with a correct 
understanding and application it may 
be one of the most potent agencies to 
civilization. 

The word kindergarten suggests a 


the“degrees of their native atmosphere 
and the fertility or barrenness of their 
soil which may stunt them or enable 
them to grow, flower and bring forth 
fruit, so should the mother or guardian 
seek to understand and cultivate her 
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young. No gardener expects to suc- 
ceed unless he is thoroughly conversant 
with the needs of his plants and the 
circumstances in which their needs 
may be supplied. If they fade or 
droop in the proper surroundings from 
lack of attention or care, he blames 
himself; he does not leave them to 
grow wild, neither does he say that 
the hyacinth shall be tended as the 
carnation; nor does he seek to foster 
them with the same care; nor, above 
all, does he turn the garden into a hot- 
house. 

Some one who knows considerable 
about kindergartens and kindergarten- 
ing observed the other day that nine- 
tenths of the kindergarteners with whom 
she had come in contact, carried on 
their faces perpetual and therefore 
strained smiles, as who should say, 
‘*We are the bearers of sunshine.” 
Now of course this attitude becomes 
somewhat tiresome and irksome both 
to the disciple and the onlooker. As 


the gardener acknowledges that rain and 
shadow and gloom even must come to 
his plants, so must we be prepared to 


see it touch our human ones. He pro- 
tects them, so may we ours, but why 
deny that there is such a thing as 
shadow? 

Kindergartening to the uninitiated 
seems like play, but it is play with an 
underlying motive, a fixed purpose. 
Not a motion of the colored balls, not 
a position of the steel rings or an ar- 
rangement of the blocks being made 
without reference to some mathemati- 
cal or fixed law. It is probably the 
best agency for setting in motion the 
mental and moral machinery of a little 
child that it may do its work inits own 
way. The child's hand is trained by 
giving it certain toys and occupations, 
succeeding one another in a carefully 
planned order. Eventhe toys form an 
analytical series. The children are 
taught to think, habits of observation 
are cultivated, the senses are sharp- 
ened, in short the whole design of the 
kindergarten is to rear virtuous, self- 
governing, law-abiding citizens. To 
achieve this result it is plain that the 
kindergartener must be a person of no 
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ordinary calibre. Her personality has 
the strongest effect upon the children 
with whom she comes in contact, the 
power of her example is enormous, the 
children will imitate her language, her 
voice, her manner. At the very be- 
ginning of her career it is well that she 
should dismiss from her mind any idea 
that it requires less ability or culture 
to educate a child of three than one of 
ten or fifteen. She will speedily learn 
that to be a proper sort of kindergart- 
ener requires the most perfect develop- 
ment of womanliness, wielding infinite 
patience and absolute self-control. 
Imagine yourself in a room with 
thirty or forty ragged, unkempt, undis- 
ciplined children, such as Mrs. Wiggin 
has described in ‘‘ Patsy” as ‘‘ pows 
of variegated hues,” for the free kin- 
dergarten is now in such lucky abun- 
dance that it is strongly probable that 
your duties at some time will carry 
you among the poorer tots, where pun- 
ishment and harsh words are unknown 
and where you may consign the sulky, 
selfish or disobedient child to no worse a 
doom than enforced idleness or absence 
from his comrades. Riotous play and 
vigorous spirits should not annoy you, 
for activity is natural to a child, and you 
should appreciate that in proportion, 
as children tend to be violent they are 
vigorous—you should therefore strive 
to make their abundant spirits a help 
instead of a hindrance. You will per- 
haps be startled and shocked when, 
from between pouting lips, you hear 
oaths hurled instead of soft, pretty 
baby words; but you must consider 
home, the alley, the hovel where the 
child has been reared, and you should 
feel only compassion and sympathy. 
Every mother and nurse knows how 
hard it is to meet the demands of 
a child too young to be taught to read, 
and she can easily appreciate what 
must be the trials and tribulations of 
the young kindergartener. There is no 
doubt that her fine qualities must be 
infinite. Everything that tends to in- 
crease the happiness and unfold the 
imagination of the child must be care- 
fully studied and developed by the good 
kindergartener. She must prevent dis- 

















Reapers will please notice that this 
magazine is sent to subscribers until 
ordered stopped. This has been the 
policy of former publishers for years 
and followed at the request of many 
readers who prefer to pay for the mag- 
azine at their convenience. Remember 
that the publishers must be notified by 
letter when a subscriber wishes his 
magazine stopped. All arrearages 
must be paid. Returning your maga- 
zine will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we Cannot find your name on our 
books unless this is done. 


Don’t Worry YoursELF and don’t 
worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure, di- 
gestible food. Don’t use solid prepa- 
rations. Jnfant Health is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 


Bups AND BLossoms.—We have on 
hand a few copies of this beautiful 
book which the publishers originally 
sold at $1.00 per copy. The contents 
are well selected poems with handsome 
illustrations printed on heavy paper, 
gilt edge, handsomly bound in cloth 
with embossed side stamp in gold. 
The supply is limited to less than one 
hundred copies, but we will close them 
out at 50 cents per copy, by mail post 
paid, or give one copy as a premium 
to any one who will send us two new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


A New Cure For Astuma.—Med- 
ical science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in Kola plant, found 
on the Congo River, West Africa. So 
great is their faith in its wonderful 
curative powers, the Kola Importing 
Co., 1164 Broadway, N. Y., are send- 
ing out large trial cases of the Kola 
Compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send your name and ad- 
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dress on a postal card and they wil) 
send you a trial case by mail free. 


Our ADVERTISERS. —We believe that 
all the advertisements in this magazine 
are from reliable business men, and do 
not intentionally or knowingly insert 
advertisements from any but reliable 
people. If subscribers find any of 
them otherwise, we should be glad to 
be advised of it. 


SEND your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get, /ree from 
all cost, a coupon worth several dollars 
if used by you to its full advantage. 
Don’t delay. This is worthy at- 
tention. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


RIDE A WHEEL.—The present is a 
bicycle age, and the coming season 
will see more women cyclists than ever 
before. The ladies are begining to 
realize the pleasures and benefits de- 
rived from riding a bicycle. In the 
advertising pages of this issue will be 
found announcements of several first- 
class bicycles. It will pay you to 
look up the dealers in your town who 
handle these various wheels; should 
your dealer not have them, send direct 
to the home office for catalogues. 


KEEP IT IN THE House.—Bruises are 
more or less a part of the active life of 
mankind inthis generation. There are 
carpets to put down, a loose board to 
nail and a dozen other things to do in 
which the amateur mechanic is not at 
all skillful: results, bruised fingers. 
For all bruises, inflammations and 
hemorrhages Pond’s Extract will give 
prompt relief. It has borne the test 
of many years constant use by a dis- 
cerning people. 





























EARLY MORNING, 
From the painting by Mion. By per. Berlin Photo. Co. 
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THE KINDERGARTENER. 


BY EMMA B. KAUFMAN, 


ERE is a field which women seem 
to have almost exclusively to 
themselves. There are men who 

theorize on the subject of kindergarten- 
ing; there are those among them who 
oppose and those who disapprove, and 
they have proved themselves useful too 
in donating money and in collecting it, 
and in influencing legislation and in se- 
curing buildings, but there are not 
many if any who are practical kinder- 
garten teachers. There still remain 
some who look back upon their own 
infancy behind a desk in a schoolroom 
as the only efficacious road to ultimate 
learning, but luckily such are becoming 
fewer and fewer. In proof of this we 
have the fact that the kindergarten 
system is gradually gaining a foothold 
as part of our common school educa- 
tion. It has already been introduced 
into fifty New York schools and it 
promises speedily to be introduced into 
as many more. Indeed, during the 
past thirteen years there has been a 
free kindergarten movement from east 
to west, or more properly from west to 
east, all over the United States. Pre- 
viously the kindergartens were largely 
private, experimental and within the 
limits of well-to-do classesonly. From 
1873 to 1877 St. Louis stood as the 
sole representative of free kindergarten 
work in this country. In 1878 Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler, the president of the 
Ethical -Culture Society of New York, 
inspired asystem of free kindergartens 
in San Francisco. The first and most 
notable there, known as the Silver 


Street Kindergarten, was under the 
tutorship of Kate Douglas Wiggin, a 
woman who has since made herself fa- 
mous on two continents through her | 
charming stories. She declares that 
her early kindergarten experiences 
have proved invaluable in educating 
her knowledge of human nature. 

The mere mention of the word kin- 
dergarten, however, calls up a host of 
familiar names. Among them possibly 
the most prominent are those of Mrs, 
Kraus-Beette who studied under Freebel 
himself. Miss Elizabeth Peabody of 
Boston, to whom we were indebted for 
the kindergarten’s first permanent im- 
pression in the United States, and Miss 
Susan Blow, each of whom has endless- 
ly reiterated warnings against the mis- 
directed efforts of half trained teachers. 
Only those who have studied thorough- 
ly and well can appreciate how injuri- 
ous these efforts are. It is the old 
story of a little learning, but when it 
seeks to experiment on the tender 
brain and physique of an undeveloped 
child one can scarcely form an esti- 
mate of the injury done. 

We all have a vague idea of what a 
kindergarten is. We known that a 
number of children meet in some room, 
where there should be plenty of air 
and sunshine, where some older person 
keeps them in order, plays with them 
and talks.to them. As some ignorant 
ones understand it, it is a mere day 
nursery for taking care of those chil- 
dren whose mothers or guardians are 
too busy oridle. But the real kinder- 
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garten is in no sense a nursery. It is 
a school and a highly scientific one at 
that, which aims to implant in the 
minds of the youngest children the 
fundamental ideas of art, of science 
and of constructive beauty. In the 


garden of children, and Miss Peabody, 
in one of her essays on the subject, 
which for years she held nearest her 
heart, shows that the name is a singu- 
larly aptone. As the gardener studies 
the individual nature of his plants, 





FREDERICK FRCOBEL. 
The Founder of the Kindergarten System. 


hands of charlatans it can easily be- 
come a humbug, but with a correct 
understanding and application it may 
be one of the most potent agencies to 
civilization. 

The word kindergarten suggests a 


the degrees of their native atmosphere 
and the fertility or barrenness of their 
soil which may stunt them or. enable 
them to grow, flower and bring forth 
fruit, so should the mother or guardian 
seek to understand and cultivate her 
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young. No gardener expects to suc- 
ceed unless he is thoroughly conversant 
with the needs of his plants and the 
circumstances in which their needs 
may be supplied. If they fade or 
droop in the proper surroundings from 
lack of attention or care, he blames 
himself; he does not leave them to 
grow wild, neither does he say that 
the hyacinth shall be tended as the 
carnation; nor does he seek to foster 
them with the same care; nor, above 
all, does he turn the garden into a hot- 
house. 

Some one who knows considerable 
about kindergartens and kindergarten- 
ing observed the other day that nine- 
tenths of the kindergarteners with whom 
she had come in contact, carried on 
their faces perpetual and therefore 
strained smiles, as who should say, 
‘‘We are the bearers of sunshine.” 
Now of course this attitude becomes 
somewhat tiresome and irksome both 
to the disciple and the onlooker. As 
the gardener acknowledges that rain and 
shadow and gloom even must come to 
his plants, so must we be prepared to 
see it touch our human ones. He pro- 
tects them, so may we ours, but why 
deny that there is such a thing as 
shadow? 

Kindergartening to the uninitiated 
seems like play, but it is play with an 
underlying motive, a fixed purpose. 
Not a motion of the colored balls, not 
a position of the steel rings or an ar- 
rangement of the blocks being made 
without reference to some mathemati- 
cal or fixed law. It is probably the 
best agency for setting in motion the 
mental and moral machinery of a little 
child that it may do its work inits own 
way. The child’s hand is trained by 
giving it certain toys and occupations, 
succeeding one another in a carefully 
planned order. Eventhe toys form an 
analytical series. The children are 
taught to think, habits of observation 
are cultivated, the senses are sharp- 
ened, in short the whole design of the 
kindergarten is to rear virtuous, self- 
governing, law-abiding citizens. To 
achieve this result it is plain that the 
kindergartener must be a person of no 
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ordinary calibre. Her personality has 
the strongest effect upon the children 
with whom she comes in contact, the 
power of her example is enormous, the 
children will imitate her language, her 
voice, her manner. At the very be- 
ginning of her career it is well that she 
should dismiss from her mind any idea 
that it requires less ability or culture 
to educate a child of three than one of 
ten or fifteen. She will speedily learn 
that to be a proper sort of kindergart- 
ener requires the most perfect develop- 
ment of womanliness, wielding infinite 
patience and absolute self-control. 
Imagine yourself in a room with 
thirty or forty ragged, unkempt, undis- 
ciplined children, such as Mrs. Wiggin 
has described in ‘‘ Patsy” as ‘‘ pows 
of variegated hues,” for the free kin- 
dergarten is now in such lucky abun- 
dance that it is strongly probable that 
your duties at some time will carry 
you among the poorer tots, where pun- 
ishment and harsh words are unknown 
and where you may consign the sulky, 
selfish or disobedient child to no worse a 
doom than enforced idleness or absence 
from his comrades. Riotous play and 
vigorous spirits should not annoy you, 
for activity is natural to a child, and you 
should appreciate that in proportion, 
as children tend to be violent they are 
vigorous—you should therefore strive 
to make their abundant spirits a help 
instead of a hindrance. You will per- 
haps be startled and shocked when, 
from between pouting lips, you hear 
oaths hurled instead of soft, pretty 
baby words; but you must consider 
home, the alley, the hovel where the 
child has been reared, and you should 
feel only compassion and sympathy. 
Every mother and nurse knows how 
hard it is to meet the demands of 
a child too young to be taught to read, 
and she can easily appreciate what 
must be the trials and tribulations of 
the young kindergartener. There is no 
doubt that her fine qualities must be 
infinite. Everything that tends to in- 
crease the happiness and unfold the 
imagination of the child must be care- 
fully studied and developed by the good 
kindergartener. She must prevent dis- 
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order by employing and entertaining 
the children, so that they are kept in 
an accommodating and loving mood 
by never being thrown into a necessity 
for self-defence; she should govern 
them entirely by the law of love. To 
do this effectually she must be full of 
resources. By means of her own cul- 
tivated understanding and imagination 
should she command the child’s imag- 
ination and heart. Indeed, a person 
without imagination and culture should 
not bea kindergartener. However, to 
know one’s exact limitations, the rec- 
ognize one’s proper fitness, constitutes 
the chief element of success in any 
line. Circumstances may make a cer- 
tain vocation easier than another, 
the necessity to make a living enters 
too largely into one’s undertaking. It 
is easy to say, ‘‘ Do something else;” 
but when one has no decided talent in 
any one direction ‘‘something else’’ is 
vague, and it is perfectly comprehen- 
sible that one should turn to the voca- 
tion that presents the largest facilities. 

There are several training schools 
for kindergarteners in New York where 
the terms are not too difficult and 
where aptitude and insufficient means 
may easily lead to a scholarship. At 
the Workingman’s School which was 


founded by the Society for Ethical 
Culture it is necessary that applicants 
for admission should be at least twenty 
years of age, should present a High or 
Normal School certificate or its equiv- 
alent, should be able to sing and, 
mark this, so difficult of proof, should 
have a genuine love for young chil- 
dren. In this school the tuition fee 
for the first year is $75.00 and for the 
second $50.00. At.the Teacher’s Col- 
lege the terms are a trifle higher. 
Here there are also a limited number 
of scholarships subject to conditions 
which may be learned on application, 
and established by the trustees of the 
college or through private liberality. 
The course covers a period of two 
years, leads to a college dipioma and is 
made practical from the first because 
the students have the privilege of ob- 
serving the workings of a kindergarten, 
and at the close of each week of obser- 
vation they are required to hand to the 
kindergarten whose work they have 
observed, carefully prepared notes giv- 
ing an account of what they have seen 
and how they have understood it. 
Senior students have the privilege of a 
certain amount of practice with the 
children, having for the time the entire 
responsibility of the work in gifts and 
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occupations. So important is the care 
of these very small children deemed 
that only to the seniors—those who 
have proved their right to remain in 
training—is permitted the privilege of 
practice. 

Let us glance for a minute at what a 
course in kindergartening includes ac- 
cording to the catalogues of the first- 
class trainers. 

Psychology is largely in evidence in 
order that the student may be equipped 
with a scientific knowledge of the mind 
of the child and with the power to ob- 
serve and study children intelligently. 
The term also includes a course in the 
History of Education consisting of lect- 
ures, readings from standard authors, 
papers and reports of observations, 
hygiene, including ventilation, temper- 
ature, lessons in form, drawing and 
color, music, physical training, Del- 
sarte, botany and science, the study of 
minerals and of animal life besides the 
theory of kindergarten, the gifts and 
occupations and games and songs and 
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story telling and kindergarten manage- 
ment. 

To learn kindergartening the kin- 
dergartener becomes a child herself. 
She goes to school with the children, 
learns with them and from them, joins 
in their plays, cultivates and displays 
her ingenuity by making something 
out of the simplest materials. With 
the commonest “‘ gifts,”’ out of ordinary 
blocks or cubes, for instance, she may 
start to build a lighthouse, some of 
the blocks will represent rocks to be 
avoided, some ships, some water, or 
she will suggest a hencoop with chick- 
ens inside and a fox outside. It all 
becomes real to the child’s imagina- 
tion, he begins to have plans and 
ideas which the sympathetic and im- 
aginative teacher draws out and as- 
sists, ‘‘always adjusting his course of 
education and all his efforts as nearly 
as possible to nature.” 

The gifts and occupations, which 
are so constantly mentioned in the 
kindergarten work and which seem to 
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the casual observer only so many toys 
and amusements, all have an object 
clearly defined to the mind of the 
kindergartener. Briefly the gifts are 
those materials which may be used in 
different ways without changing their 
original shape. They are used analyt- 
ically and their primary object is the 
communication of abstract ideas by 
concrete symbols. The occupations 
are the materials which are changed 
in working with them and become in- 
convertible to the original shape. 
They are used synthetically. 

There are thirteen gifts and eleven 
occupations during the use of which 
the child insensibly begins to learn 
about the outer life of the world of 
nature and human work. Their sim- 
plicity is admirable, and yet while 
they all seem like play, the head 
and hand, aye, and the heart, too, 
are educated. The child learns to do 
things for himself and his imagination 
is stimulated. A glance at the gifts 
shows us for the first one balls of 
bright-colored, knitted wool, hard 
enough to resist a blow and so bounce 
from the object of contact and yet soft 
enough to yield to the fingers when 
firmly pressed. Next we havea box 
containing the sphere, the cube and 
the cylinder and in this the kindergart- 
ener maintains the child is conducted 
from an idea or standpoint already fa- 
miliar to a new link. Thus in the sec- 
ond gift the child recognizes his old 
friend; the ball, and will at once com- 
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pare the hard, wooden sphere to the 
soft, woolen ball. He observes that it 
makes a noise unlike the first gift, that 
a noise may be made by tapping the 
ball on the table, etc. Under the 
guidance of the kindergartener he learns 
how to play with these gifts to his 
greatest advantage, and so train the 
eye and the hand. The third gift is a 
wooden box with a sliding cover, con- 
taining a wooden cube divided by three 
lines, two perpendicular and one hori- 
zontal, and making eight parts. The 
kindergartener understands that this 
subdivision stimulates the child’s in- 
quiring and investigating spirit. 
first and second gifts, you may have 
observed, are wholes—indestructible 
units. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
gifts are all cubes differently divided 
and bearing intimate connection with 
the previous gifts from which the child 
unconsciously and simply learns the 
geometrical properties of square and 
cube roots and solids. In the preced- 
ing gifts the child has dealt with solids, 
with the seventh, the tablets. He can 
only represent pictures of horses, 
chairs, sofas, etc., not the real objects 
themselves. The eighth gift consists 
of connected slats, composed of ten 
small pieces of wood, fastened together 
by a nail, but which are movable and 
which may be converted into different 
shapes, representing the outlines of al- 
most any form. This leads to the 
ninth gift, the disconnected slats or 
slat interlacing, out of which various 
forms may be made—fences, lattice 
work, etc. Stick laying, the tenth 
gift, carries the child another step in 
advance from the concrete to the ab- 
stract. It is followed by ring-laying, 
which serves to introduce him to rings, 


- the embodied curve, circles and half 


circles. The thread game which fol- 
fows, is simply ‘‘drawing with the 
given line”—the thread instead of 
with the pencil. The thirteenth and 
last gift isthe point which is repre- 
sented by seeds, shells and small peb- 
bles. So with the gifts, which the 
child looks upon as gamessimply. He 
passes from the body to the plane, the 
tablets to the line as represented in 
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the sticks, circles, half circles and in 
the thread game. 

In the occupations which go hand 
in hand with the gifts, and which fur- 
nish work as well as play, the child 
becomes accustomed to see sharply 
and accurately; he learns to judge 
distances and directions; he also ac- 
quires neatness of execution, the head 
gains strength and the eye accuracy. 
The occupations consist of perforating, 
sewing, drawing, coloring, mat weav- 
ing, paper interlacing, paper cutting, 
pea work, card modeling and modeling. 
The real kindergartener—the careful 
mother—has observed that all children 
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only useful to the child on account of 
the mental training which they afford, 
but often they can be utilized in the 
practical affairs of life. As an example 
of this, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte tells the fol- 
lowing occurrence: While she was 
still studying with Froebel’s widow a 
stranger called one morning, bringing 
with him some large object wrapped 
in paper. He explained that his little 
boy had been a pupil in her kinder- 
garten and that he himself was a joiner 
by trade, but latterly he had become 
greatly discouraged and disheartened 
with his work. One day he watched 
his boy playing with some chips that 
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love to dig in the sand; to make mud 
pies; that they revel in the soft snow 
that yields itself to the manufacture of 
forts and balls and snow men; that 
they will roll little pellets from soft 
bread and delight in the pushing and 
pulling of a handful of builders’ or 
glaziers’ putty; that they all have an 
impulse to reproduce familiar objects; 
that they love to take a pencil and 
scribble, even aimlessly. These natu- 
ral instincts the kindergartener utilizes 
in the clay modeling and drawing. 

The gifts and occupations are not 


were scattered about his shop, and he 
noticed that he had made a combina- 
tion of very beautiful forms which he 
kept changing regularly and method- 
ically. Hesoon found himself learning 
from his little one the law of opposites, 
and as a result he had manufactured 
some very beautiful tables, the sur- 
faces of which, formed according to the 
rules practiced: in the kindergartens, 
were inlaid with parti-colored wooden 
triangles. He had called upon Mrs. 
Froebel to express his gratitude and to 
present her with the little table which 
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he had designed under his child's di- 
rection. 

With all these gifts and occupations 
the proper teacher interweaves suit- 
able stories and songs. She maintains 
the precision and order which is one of 
the fundamental principles of the sys- 
tem. She tries always to bring out the 
individuality and the true nature of the 
child, avoiding the implanting of ideas 
and feelings foreign to his character, 
personality and surroundings. She 
bears in mind always that frequent 
changes must be made in children’s 
games and occupations; that games 
for individual children must succeed 
games for the whole kindergarten ; that 
games which involve sitting or stand- 
ing must succeed games which involve 
action, the chief aim being to train 
the child harmoniously on all sides. 
She should try always to play with it 
and to develop it in such a manner as 
to transmit and suggest. During the 
ring laying, for instance, she will take 
occasion to give much information 
about iron, about its extraction from 
the mines, about the life of the miners, 
the properties of iron, etc. Her ob- 
ject should always be to lead the child 
to observe, to compare, to think, to 
deduce for himself, to gain control 
over his body and mind and so become 
a human and sympathetic nature. 

Visit some kindergarten on Thanks- 
giving Day and watch their delight 
and joy in serving an imaginary din- 
ner. They will go gravely and ear- 
nestly and with relish from course to 
course, they will use their paper knives 
and forks, pretend to empty dishes, 
ask for more, imitate their elders in 
manner and conversation and enjoy 
themselves much as they might if it 
were a ‘‘really truly feast.”” I have 
known achild who lived for weeks in an 
imaginary world, representing some 
creature of her own manufacture and, 
let me say, having selected a high ex- 
ample she lived up to it scrupulously. 
As Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Smith she 


could do no wrong and simply a word 
of reminder was sufficient to bring her 
from some insubordination back to good 
behavior. 





‘when it may be acted out. 
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A gift for story-telling is indispens- 
able to the successful kindergartner, 
it is a magnet that will draw the little 
ones about her with wide-open eyes 
and eager ears. They will appreciate 
every degree of taste and care that she 
expends in this direction, they will be 
as critical as an older audience and 
she cannot be too careful in her selec- 
tion of subject and language, but she 
must have a care to make the word- 
picture simple and within the grasp of 
her youthful listeners. ‘The impres- 
sions made by these stories will often 
last through life; if they are beautiful 
ones, they will endure with pleasure; if 
horrowing and hideous, the child’s mind 
becomes distorted, and fear is culti- 
vated where there should be only trust 
and love. To be a good story-teller 
one must be endowed with sym- 
pathy and above all an understand- | 
ing of childish feelings and _ intel- 
lect. Sometimes it is wise to connect 
the story with some kindergarten game, 
To bea 
proper playfellow the kindergartener 
must be healthy and active; she must 
lead the games so cleverly that they 
appear to be free and guided by the 
children, while all the while she has a 
perfect control of them. She must be 
their playmate, entering into their 
feelings, assisting and following where 
their imagination leads, all the while 
stimulating and accompanying them 
with songs or words, giving expression 
to thought and feeling. For even 
games in the kindergarten world are 
not without an object. There are 
some for physical development; some 
for controlling and some for quieting 
influences and some which represent 
life and occupation. 

It has been estimated that the cost 
of establishing and maintaining a kin- 
dergaften of fifty children for one year 
is about $1,400, and the average sal- 
ary paid a competent kindergartener is 
perhaps $50 per month. In conclu- 
sion let me say that it is an indisput- 
able fact, that capable kindergarteners 
are rare, and that the demand for such 
is great, increasing constantly as the 
kindergartens become more numerous. 
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E sat on the floor in our white 
night dresses, our toes close up 
to the bed-room fireplace. Warm 

and cozy, we felt natural for the first 
time that long cold day. We dreaded 
bed and the darkness. Our mother 
had been laid to rest that afternoon 
and the gloom and strangeness that 
had pervaded the house was still in 
our hearts. Lina lifted her blue eyes 
to me at last, with a solemn look in 
them. Lina wasa year older than I 
and I had great respect for her opinion. 

‘*Madge have you thought how 
dreadful it will be for us, if she marries 
him? We’llhave to havea stepmother 
then or else be sent to boarding 
school.” 

‘*She”’ was our Cousin Emma (a 
niece of our mother's side of the fam- 
ily), who had been brought up in our 
house, and whom we loved as our sis- 
ter. She had been our mother’s de- 
voted nurse all through her long illness 
of three years; she had been to me sis- 
ter and mother inone. I heard her tell 
mother once that all she knew of home 
or love had come through her and that 
she would try to repay by her care of 
us. And now here was this young 
captain coming way back from Cali- 
fornia; just for love of Emma, we 
heard people say. But mother’s ex- 
treme prostration had so completely 
shut Emma up with her this winter, 
that his opportunities had been few; 
though there were always ‘‘ flowers 
and books” and very often short drives 
that helped Emma to bear the con- 
finement of the sick room, when mother 
insisted on her accepting the invita- 
tions. But all these things seemed 
only ‘‘kindness and politeness” to my 


childish mind of twelve, and until Lina 
said the words that night, the dreadful 
possibility of losing Emma had never 
dawned upon me. 

It took me several minutes to grasp 





the full significance of Lina’s remark, 
then my head went down in my hands 
and the tears came and I declared that 
‘*no one should have Emma—ever.” 

‘* He’s in the parlor now,”’ said Lina. 
‘*Lets keep awake until he goes and 
listen over the banisters for his good- 
night; perhaps then we can tell if they 
are engaged.” 

‘* That’s the very thing,” I answered. 
‘‘They always kiss then and say 
‘ good-by darling’ and all sorts of silly 
things in novels, if they’re engaged. 
I have read lots of them this summer, 
since no one has had time to see what 
we read.” 

So an hour later, we crept out into 
the cold hall, and heard only the most 
ordinary conversation going on beneath 
us. We hung over the banisters, and 
as we did, the cold air that crept up 
the stairs made two little sneezes fall 
suddenly on the air. We heard Emma 
laugh and we crept back into our rooms 
crest-fallen; so we missed the good- 
night after all, and were no wiser for 
all our pains. 

‘*Girls were you listening in the 
hall when Captain Gray left?” Emma 
asked a few minutes latter, and two 
guilty heads looked down at the floor 
and managed to say: 

‘* We've got to know if you’re going 
to marry him, for we’re going right off 
to be missionaries if you are. We are 
just as good Christians as any one else, 
and we are not going to stay here and 
have a stepmother, I can tell you.” 

Emma actually laughed. ‘‘ You 
may consider yourselves capable of in- 
structing the poor heathen, but I hope 
you will not tell them ‘ peeping’ is one 
of the Christian virtues; and as to my 
leaving you, you may be perfectly easy 
on that point. I promised Aunt Anna 
(and Emma’s eyes filled) that I shall 
never go away while you need me, 
Now, hurry into bed, and I'll read you 
493 
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‘* GOOD-BYE LITTLE SWEET-HEART.” 


two chapters in ‘Wide, Wide World’ to 
make you sleepy.” 

But our minds were not quite eased. 
We had been left to ourselves much of 
the time this last year, and our imag- 
inations were filled with the love stories 
that had fallen into ourhands. Stories 
good in themselves, no doubt, but not 
suited to the minds of twoschool girls. 
We watched Emma, but she did not 


lose her appetite or start and jump at 
every sound and place her hand on her 
heart, as we were sure she ought to do 
if Cupid’s arrow had pierced her. Lina 
took pains to be in the parlor when 
Captain Gray called, and when he 
asked for Emma, told him ‘‘she would 
call her, but she did not think she 
wanted to come, for she had said first 
she was busy the last time she called 














her for him,” and then she had flown 
to tell me that Captain Gray had bit 
his lip and hadn’t seemed pleased at 
all. After a little we noticed that 
when Emma refused to ride, he would 
turn and include us children in the in- 
vitation, and we would thereupon add 
our entreaties to his, and then very 
often she consented. I have thought 
since she could not refuse our eager 
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petitions, knowing the treat a ride was 
to us, and I suppose she thought the 
gentleman could not  misconstrue 
her consent; but at last there came a 
day when she did refuse, and he took 
us alone. The same thing happened 
once or twice, and from being his 
secret enemies we became his most 
devoted admirers. He always treated 
us just as though we were young 
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ladies, and giris are quick to notice 
and appreciate that courtesy from any 
man. We decided privately that we 
would accompany Emma and him to 
California, for papa never took any 
notice of us apparently. He stayed 
at the office more than ever now; and 
Captain Gray will never stand higher 
in any one’s admiration then he did in 
ours that Spring. 

One day when we came from school, 
we found Captain Gray alone in the 
hall, his hat in his hand, and on our 
begging him to stay, he told us he 
could not, but he put an arm around 
each of us, and told us he had only 
come for a good-by, as he was going 
back to California that night. ‘‘Without 
Emma?” I gasped. ‘‘Won’t she 
marry you then?” He kissed me 
suddenly; there was such pity and 
love in my eyes, that he never thought 
of repelling the confidence, he has told 
mesince. ‘‘ No, little girl,” he said, ‘‘I 
shall have to be content with my little 
lady love now; will she wait for me, 
if I’ll come back after her when she’s 
sweet sixteen?” 

And I looked up and said soberly: 

**Oh! yes, if you’llalways have good 
horses like you did this winter!” at 
which he laughed and kissed me, and 
said ‘‘It’s a bargain then,” and left 
us. 

‘Why, Madge,” Lina said, ‘‘ you 
are almost engaged yourself now.” 

‘* Almost,” I said scornfully; ‘‘I con- 
sider myself quite engaged and I’m 
going up to the library to learn the 
rest of ‘Elaine.’” 

‘*Well, Elaine didn’t marry Launce- 
lot,” said Lina. ‘‘I don’t see what 
you learn that for.” 

‘*Well, she loved him and she waited 
for him a long time,” I answered, 
‘fand I am going to learn that part 
and skip the dreadful ending.” 

A few days after, papa asked Emma 
if she knew Captain Gray had gone 
West again? and Emma said very 
quietly, ‘‘ yes.” 

She didn’t even blush, but I dropped 
my knife and knocked over my glass, 
and finally left the table with a rush to 
lock myself into my room and sob in 
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what I considered a very love forsaken 
manner. But underneath it all was 
one little serious thought. 

I would be true and keep my 
promise to Captain Gray. 

And I knelt down and asked God to 
keep me so, and in my childish mind 
was never a thought that I had only 
comforted for a moment an aching 
heart. The years passed. I had 
learned not to speak of my secret to 
Lina now. Lina was growing very 
practical, and the last time I mentioned 
my engagement, laughed at me and 
explained how foolish I was to take 
that childish affair seriously. 

We had never heard a word from 
Philip Gray since his departure. His 
people were Ohio people, whom we 
seldom met. We had a stepmother 
now, but we had lost our desire to im- 
prove the heathen, for our stepmother 
was our own dear Emma; and as Lina 
said at the wedding, (when we went up 
to offer our congratulations) ‘‘ we ought 
to congratulate ourselves, Emma, that 
you have taken him yourself and kept 
out the rest,” those standing near 
may have smiled at the blunt girlish 
speech, but Emma put her arms around 
us and said: 

‘*T understand, dear, it’s all right.” 

I still cherished my childish ro- 
mance and I had added to it, and 
woven into it all my highest aspira- 
tions until it colored my whole life; all 
the more perhaps, that .I knew it 
would be ridiculed if it were known. 
Its a more solemn thing to banter chil- 
dren than older people always realize. 
The winter I was sixteen I never saw 
the mail distributed without my heart 
increasing its pulsations. I never saw 
a stranger coming towards our house, 
that I did not strain my eyes to make 
out the well-remembered features. 

I was sixteen. Of course he would 
come this year. I had thought of him 
constantly. I passed my examinations 
for his sake. When I won the prize 
in the elocution contest, I scarcely 
heard the professor’s words of praise, 
my head was so full of the thoughts of 
his pleasure over my success. Then 
the war came. with all its excitement. 
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Bedford was too near the Ohio shore 
not to be swept and tossed on the tide 
of political differences. Kentucky 
stayed in the union, but we knew that 
half her peoples’ sympathies were with 
the South and we knew not whom to 
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years ago; I see he is colonel of the 
Eighteenth Ohio; they have called 
him home; it’s his old home regiment.”’ 

‘*He’s an old West Pointer,”” Emma 
said, ‘‘but I thought he left the army 
years ago,” 


MADGE IN DISGUISE AT THE COLONEL’S BEDSIDE. 


trust. One day in the fall of that first 
year, papa said to Emma at tea-table, 
‘‘do you remember that old friend of 
yours, "who went to California four 


‘*So he did, but this war brings all 


the old army fellows out again. He's 


to be at Camp Farro soon, waiting for 
transportation, I’ve§heard. We'll have 
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him to the house if he comes as near 
as that.” 

I flew up stairs after dinner, my face 
onfire and my eyes shining. Lina was 
on her bed sick with headache and had 
not been at the table. I knelt by her 
bed and I told her breathlessly. 

‘*Why, Madge, have you kept that 
nonsensé all these years? It’s too silly; 
it’s pure imagination. He’s never 
even thought of you since,” were 
Lina’s words. 

I gatheted myself together, I tried 
to appear natural, but I counted the 
days; and I waited. Afterall, the de- 
ception was just as hard for my 
girlish heart to bear, if it were an inno- 
cent one. 

One night papa ushered into the 
library, where we were all assembled, 
our old friend, with a new title, ‘‘ Col- 
onel Gray.” 

Emma went forward to meet him 
and had her hand shaken in a calm, 
pleasant manner; and then the Colonel 
turned to us. 

‘*Can these be my little admirers of 
57?” hesaid. ‘‘I shall be pleased to 
hold the place in their regards to-day 
that I held in the old time,” he added 
laughingiy to papa, and then he turned 
to Emma again; not a word or a look 
recalled to his mind that parting scene 
in the hall four years before. I felt 
the tell-tale blood creeping into my 
face as I caught Lina’s merry glance. 
This was the end, then, of those fer- 
vent childish prayers; that pure child- 
ish love. I could not see any signs 
of the age he accused himself of 
showing. A little fleshier, perhaps, at 
twenty-nine then he had been four 
years before; and, as the evening 
passed, I saw the same little thought- 
ful acts of politeness that I thought 
then, and shall always think, were 
one of his greatest charms. Little 
acts of courtesy spontaneous and un- 
conscious. He was often in our house 
in the weeks that followed. His de- 
parture was deferred from week to 
week. I think the inactivity tired 
him as much as it did the rest, but no 
one ever heard a murmur from his lips. 
‘* You will have time enough to fight 
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boys; it won’t be over before we get 
there,” he would say. 

I think he realized more than most 
of them the magnitude of the struggle. 
I heard him say to father one day that 
‘*the South would have splendid offi- 
cers—some of the best from the regu- 
lar army,” and he added, ‘‘I know 
from my West Point life the ‘ grit’ that 
is in them.” 

He was very kind to us girls; he 
took us to camp. We felt it was fine 
to have a colonel for a personal friend. 

I believe he had conquered his love 
for Emma, and that the memory made 
a deep and tender friendship possible 
on his part. Emma always had that 
mystic power which so few people have 
of turning her lovers into friends 
and of keeping her friends friends al- 
ways. He treated Lina and me as 
though we too were friends, but witha 
little difference; we were always chil- 
dren still to him, I felt. Dear chil- 
dren, but so far behind in years as to 
belong to another generation. 

Then, he was ordered south, and the 
weeks and the months passed and reli- 
able news was scarce. Papa was at 
Frankfort most of the time to aid in 
the great struggle to keep our State in 
the union, and we three women were 
much alone. Then came Bragg’s in- 
vasion of Kentucky and the war was 
close to our own door before we rea- 
lized it. Then, one day we heard of 
Corinth and among the names of 
the wounded was Colonel Gray’s. We 
heard later he was in a hospital at 
Williamstown, in an adjoining county; 
then I felt I must goto him and find 
out whether or no he needed care. I 
was eighteen that year, tall for my age, 
afraid of nothing, but totally inexperi- 
enced. I knew it would be useless to 
mention the subject to Emma or Lina, 
so I declared my intention of going to 
Owentown to stay with Aunt Jane, till 
her danger was over. 

Aunt Jane was all alone on her place 
and papa had been trying for weeks to 
make her come to us. Emma thought 
it ‘‘kind” in me and Lina thought it 
‘*brave,” so no objections being made, 
I set out three days later. Those 
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THE STIRRING WORDS OF THE POEM 


three days I needed and I was busy 
most of them in secret consultations 
with our old tailor, whom I persuaded 
to make for mea present I wished to 
take to Alvin Jones, who was a scout 
way off in the Tennessee Mountains, 
but who had been our friend and play- 


fellow all his life. Owentown is only 
five miles from Williamstown and I had 
been with Aunt Jane only twenty-four 


RANG OUT. 


hours, when I announced my intention 
of improving my painting, by taking 
lessons of our old teachcr, whose home 
was near Williamstown. Aunt Jane 
seemed to think it would be more in 
keeping with the times if I scraped 
lint, but made no serious objection, 
and offered me the black pony, and 
Ted, her colored boy, as an escort. 
Ted’s devotion was not hard to obtain; 
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he had always considered it his highest , 


bliss to run errands for Lina aud me, 
when we paid our yearly visits to Aunt 
Jane. So, having previously hidden 
my scout’s suit, (alas, poor Alvin Jones, 
he little knows the present he was sup- 
posed to enjoy would be put to sucha 
use) in the woods and duly mounted 
and escorted I set forth. I gathered 
up my bundle in the woods, and when 
we came to a wood cutter’s hut half a 
mile further on, I swore Ted to se- 
crecy; (no very difficult operation) and 
unfolded my plan to him. His black 
eyes shone. No white boy of to-day 
brought up on ‘‘ Buffalo Bill and the 
cow-boys” ever had a more boyish love 
of adventure, than black Ted. If my 
success depended upon Ted’s fidelity, 
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it was secured already. Half an hour 
later when I came from the hut, duly 
rigged in my scout suit, his admiration 
was unbounded, and he assured me 
that the disguise was perfect. 

All went well. I secured admission 
to the hospital, claiming to have a 
private message for the colonel. I 
hardly knew him at first. He must 
have suffered terribly and been much 
more seriously injured than we had 
supposed. His face showed the work 
and hardship of the campaign also, 
but I delivered my message of condo- 
lence in my father’s name and offered 
to procure help or extra care as de- 
sired. I passed myself off as Alvin 
Jones (of whom Colonel Gray had 
often heard us speak, but never met) 
returning to his command after a fur- 
lough. 

‘*T don’t need care, boy,” he said, 
wearily, ‘‘but I do need some one I 
can trust, for a dangerous errand. It 
may mean life and death to many, and 
it may mean death to the brave fellow 
who may undertake it, too; but it 
must be tried if any one can be found 
willing.” 

I touched ‘my cap with a military 
salute and offered my services. It 
was not for that I had taken the risk, 
but I saw relief for the mind was what 
he needed, and I was willing, even at 
the peril of life, to give that. The 
affection of the child had become the 
all-absorbing thought of the maiden. 
He made me take a solemn oath of 
secrecy. He said, ‘‘he must trust me; 
that any boy my father trusted must 
be worthy. There were spies even in 
the hospital,” he said, ‘‘and:I must 
trust no one.” He drew with his well 
arm a little plan of the defenses around 
Louisville, and he told me my errand 
was to evade the advancing Confed- 
erate Army, and to carry his plans to 
Rosecrans at Louisville. He said 
they were the results of certain scout- 
ing operations of his own just before 
he was wounded. I had plenty of 
courage; I believe I would have 
marched to Richmond, if he said it 
would have benefited him, but I felt 
my youth and inexperience as a great 
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burden when I passed out into the 
sunshine once more. I sent Ted back 
to aunty with a note describing an old 
school-mate I had met, and whom I 
should visit for a week or more. I 
asked her to lend me Ted, and before 
midnight Ted was back with the per- 
mission. I mounted the black pony 
and we started. I could never have 
done it except for Ted. He found 
out from the negroes the most de- 
serted paths, and he procured food for 
us from the same source, and the 
evening of the second day found us 
only a few miles from the outposts; 
but we might have been fifty for any 
plan Icould have laid out to gain an 
entrance, for between us and the city 
lay a regiment of Bragg’s command. 

We took turns in watching and when 
my turn came, and I sat immovable, 
staring into the darkness, (we dared 
not have a fire) listening to the sound 
of Ned's breathing and thinking of the 
dear ones at home, and the dearer one 
near Corinth, my heart sank, and 
nothing but the love that had grown 
with my youth and became a part of 
my being kept me from waking Ted 
and giving up. I was wrapped in an 
old ‘*secesh”’ army coat Ted had ob- 
tained for me and in the gray and mist 
of the first dawn of a summer’s day, I 
could hardly have been distinguished 
from a rock against which I learned. 
All at once the pitiful little voice of a 
child broke on my ear. ‘*‘Take me 
back to Granny.” ‘‘ Take me back 
to my own little bed, Iwant Mammy,” 
and then I heard the sound of a blow, 
and a negro’s voice bidding the child 
be quiet or the Bogie man would come; 
and then I heard another negro 
women’s voice saying in dialect that 
‘*Missus would be frantic when she 
missed the baby,” and then I heard 
the first voice, cruel and revengeful, 
saying, ‘‘ Black Mothers have lost 
their babies often enough. We'll turn 
the tables and take the white babies 
to the Yankees. They'll eat ’em.”’ 


And then from the conversation that 
followed I gathered that from old 
wrongs done to these women they had 
stolen their m‘stress’s grandchild in 
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revenge and were escaping to join the 
Union troops. I neither moved nor 
stirred, though my blood boiled, but 
after a time the women’s voices ceased 
and creeping out, I saw them sleeping 
in the hollow with the slumbering 
babe between them. Then I held one 
hand over Ted’s mouth, while I shook 
him with the other and in a few whis- 
pereti words I explained the situation 
tohim. Ted caught the pony which 
we had fettered some. little distance 
from us and I mounted and stood 
ready, while he crept cautiously back 
and lifted that sleeping child without 
awaking it or the heavy slumberers, 
and placed it in my arms, and we rode 
away. I had gathered from their talk 
that they came from a plantation quite 
the other side of the fortifications, so 
we took that road, I still carrying the 
tired and sleeping child and Ted run- 
ning by my side. Just as the morning 
sun rose clear and high and we felt 
sure some eight miles lay between us 
and the women, we saw some negroes 
coming towards us, excited, talking and 
gesticulating, and I guessed our search 
was ended as indeed it was. They led 
us to a large white house on the ver- 
anda of which we found the frightened 
grandmother and two frantic aunts. 
We were besieged with questions and 
overwhelmed with attentions. My el- 
ocutionary training stood me in good 
stead now, as it had in the hospital. 
I disguised my voice, until even Ted 
could not recognize it, and my dark, 
short curls and heavy eyebrows were 
as well fitted to one sex as the other, 
heightened too by the faint lines I 
had drawn upon my upper lip. I de- 
termined to put all this gratitude to 
personal use, as soon as I found out 
that this family were in constant com- 
munication with the Southern troops. 
One of the slaves, having revealed 
(under the lash) the fact that black 
Chloe had said that she ‘‘ would kill 
the baby before the lady should ever 
have it again,’’ my demands would, 
I felt be granted if I could only per- 
suade them my object was my own and 
not my country’s. So I took the 
grandmother into my confidence and 
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revealed my love for a Colonel, (I did 
not say what Colonel) and my destre to 
take him some comfort, and find out 
if reports about his health were true or 
not. And the romantic cord which 
slumbers in every true woman’s heart, 
no matter what her politics or position, 
and most of all perhaps in those warm- 
hearted Southern women, came to my 
aid and into the city she determined I 
should go. She wrote a note to the 
officer in command of the detached 
regiment who had dined with her the 
day before, asking him to permit me 
to pass his line, and enter Louisville, 
to care for a wounded Northern cousin. 

Her devotion to the Southern cause 
being a well-known fact, the perilous 
entry that I had anticipated ended 
in my riding in on the black pony, in 
my own clothes, attended by Ted, in 
nearly as quiet and unpretending a 
manner as I could have ridden into 
Aunt Jane’s gate. Once inside the 
rest was easy and before the week was 
over Ted and I were once more at the 
hospital. Colonel Gray received me, (or 
rather the boy, Alvin Jones,) with an 
embrace from his unwounded arm, and 
with every expression of admiration 
and praise; but to his question as to 
the manner in which I had accom- 
plished my mission, I had but one an- 
swer. ‘‘ The ways and means are my 
stock in trade as a scout, pray do not 
ask forthem.”’ ‘‘ Well, said, my brave 
boy,” he answered. ‘‘If I ever get 
out of this, I will do something to 
show my gratitude, If it were nota 
shame to deprive so brave a general 
as Sherman, I would beg you might 
be transferred to my staff; but as it is, 
I will do my best to have your merits 
known. Here,’ he continued, draw- 
inga small diamond ring from his little 
finger, ‘‘I bought this once to give to 
the sweetest woman, as I believed, on 
God’s green earth, but that was not to 
be. Let me put it on your finger, boy, in 
memory of the greatest kindness ever 
done for me by human friend.’’ But, 
I dared not put my hand in his, so 
though I thanked him with a tremor in 
my voice, I contrived to jog the weak 
elbow, and the ring fell on the floor; 





and the nurse coming back just as I 
found it, he motioned to me to put it 
in my pocket; and with a clasp of the 
hand I left him. Oh! how, I longed 
to stay and wait on him, but I dared 
not risk discovery. I had learned he 
was well cared for, on the road to re- 
covery; and greatest boon of all, I 
had been able to risk my life in doing 
him a service. 

It was months later. Bragg’s in- 
vasion of Kentucky was a thing of the 
past, and we passed our lives in the 
old routine, save for that eager, anx- 
ious strain that kept our household (as 
so many others all over the land) 
strained, and on the alert for every 
rumor that told of the perils of our 
soldiers. Father’s legislative duties 
kept him away a great deal. 
were other ways men served their 
country in Kentucky than on the bat- 
tlefield; and we women passed weeks 
alone. 

On his return from Frankfort one 
day, father showed us a letter he had 
received from Alvin Jones, thanking 
him for his good offices in his behalf. 
He said ‘‘he understood he owed his 
promotion to some notice of father's 
to Colonel Gray; that his little efforts 
in behalf of his general had been 
noticed.” 

Father was puzzled over his letter, 
and Lina and Emma were unable to 
give him any light on the subject. As 
for me, I was glad it was dark and 
that no one asked me a question. I 
had never thought of that, and yet I 
said to myself, ‘‘I might have known 
he was not the man to forget a kind- 
ness.” I could only hope that the 
fates would keep them both froma 
personal encounter. It was only a few 
months after that Alvin Jones, being 
home on a furlough, began talking to 
me one night about the mystery at- 
tending his promotion. He said he 
was ‘‘so anxious to meet Colonel Gray 
and find out for what especial act of 
bravery the promotion had been given.” 

Dear boy! I have no doubt he had 
done many a brave deed; and after 
all he was a good deal like the rest of 
us; we're none of us surprised at good 


There , 
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fortune; our natural self-esteem always 
makes us certain we deserve the best 
gifts fortune has at her disposal. Its 
only ill fortune and want of apprecia- 
tion that puzzles most of us. 

However, I tried my best to per- 
suade him that as Colonel Gray was a 
very modest man such fervent grati- 
tude might embarrass him, and to sug- 
gest that it would be as well to leave the 
opening of the subject to the older 
man, if chance should ever throw 
them together, as Alvin so wished. I 
could not flatter myself I made much 
impression, however. It was not many 
weeks after Alvin’s return to camp be- 
fore we were surprised by Colonel 
Gray; he came in with father one 
eve (his arm in a sling) and told us he 
had been ‘‘ slightly wounded, and the 
old wound having sympathized, he had 
been ordered a month’s rest, and had 
come to spend it among his old friends 
in Bedford.” 

In the days that followed he was 
much at our house. His old love had 
left a true warm friendship between 
Emma and himself, and with my father 
he had always been a favorite. He 
seemed different in some ways, though, 
his old way of treating us girls as 
though he was an older brother, had 
quite vanished. I used to think in 
those days that he preferred Lina’s 
company to mine. He treated her so 
much more like the little friend of old, 
than he did me. Yet, I often found 
him looking at me with a puzzled look 
and at those times in self defense I was 
most coquettish and willful. I never 
expressed much interest in his exploits 
before him. I was a woman now, and 
I guarded my secret with all a woman’s 
reserve. 

One eve, at tea, we were discussing 
some heroic action the papers had 
mentioned and he told us several acts 
of courage that had come under his 
personal observation and finally said, 
‘* By the way, that’s a brave boy you 
sent to me at Williamstown. It was 
no light thing to get to Louisville at 
that time as he did for me.” 

At which, of course, there was a 
storm of questions and exclamations. 
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Not one of them had remembered AIl- 
vin Jones until that moment, though I 
had dreaded it every day since Colonel 
Gray had returned to us. Father de- 
clared some one must have personated 
the boy. 

‘*No wonder the boy couldn’t quite 
understand his promotion,” he added, 
‘What kind of a looking chap was 
he, Colonel?” 

But there must be an interruption. 
I felt this could not go on, sol said 
my little speech I had had ready ever 
since the Colonel's return. 

‘It isn’t very wonderful to me, it 
was probably some boy friend of Al- 
vin’s who longed for promotion, having 
heard Alvin talk of Colonel Gray (and 
therefore probably of his visits to us) 
used his knowledge as a means to gain 
recognition from the Colonel. Very 
likely he was killed later on, and thus 
prevented from ever making any claim 
on the Colonel.” 

The explanation seemed possible to 
all save the Colonel. He shook his head 
and said: 

‘* He was a noble fellow; he was no 
adventurer.” 

But I began asking so many ques- 
tions just then about fortifications and 
defenses that they all became interested 
and the first subject was forgotten and 
after that I always found my tongue 
and had questions to ask if the conver- 
sation ever showed a tendency to re- 
turn to ‘‘ Scouts” while Colonel Gray 
remained among us. 

It was 64. Grant was before Rich- 
mond; Sherman was at the sea, and the 
first glimmer of approaching peace be- 
gan to stir in the land. We women of 
Bedford had borne our share of the 
burdens of the sanitary commissions, 
and one night we were to give an en- 
tertainment for the benefit of our fund. 
My elocutionary talents were always in 
demand at such a time, and on this 
night I was to speak ‘‘ Barbara 
Frietchie,” which was then, as now, in 
the mouth of every school boy, but 
was new, and thrilled our blood and 
stirred our hearts to patriotism as only 
hearts can be stirred that live in thril- 
ling times like the days of the Rebellion. 
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I stood on the platform deepening 
my voice, to call out the now familiar 
lines: 


‘** Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog,—march on,’ he said.” 


when I caught a glimpse of my 
father standing in the crowded aisle and 
near him, his hand on his shoulder, 
Colonel Gray ;but what had brought that 
eager intent look to his face? Why 
was he looking at me, Madge Clifton, 
as through he had never seen me be- 
fore? And yet, though the look was 
new to me; it was a glance from eye 
to eye—soul recognition —as though 
for the first time I stood revealed to 
him, in all the charm of my woman- 
hood. How I finished I never knew. 
Quietly with nothing to attract atten- 
tion I am sure of that, through the 
room swam and a mist was before my 
eyes. I slipped into the dressing 
room, and I thought, ‘‘a woman 
would gladly die for the sake of keep- 
ing in those eyes that look of love and 
admiration.” 

He was standing in our parlor alone 
with his arm on the mantel, and his 
hand shading his eyes, when I came 
home that night. He came forward 
and took both my hands in a fervent 
clasp the moment he saw me. _ Icould 
not raise my eyes in the old saucy way 
by any effort. 

‘*Madge,” he said, with a tre- 
mor in his voice, ‘‘I pray you, as 
you hope for mercy hereafter to show 
mercy to me and answer me one ques- 
tion. Were you at Louisville in 62? 
Have you any ring Madge, darling, 
that would solve the whole riddle and 
make a new life for me? I have been 
puzzled at times these two years past 
by an occasional resemblance, but never 
till to-night did the least light dawn on 
me as to the identity of the brave 


boy who risked his life for my sake. 
Ah! Madge, dear, men do such acts 
for glory and country, but a woman 
adds to these some greater motive still! 
Can I hope, darling, it was for love 
of me as well, that the brave deed was 
done?” 
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No need to ask further; my looks 
had answered him and I was gath- 
ered to the shelter of that great heart, 
which had held me captive since my 
childhood days. 

How sweet to hear that from the 
ashes of young manhood love, a love 
had began to dawn for me in those 
first days in camp, but that he felt his 
added years had no right to absorb my 
youthful admiration. He said before 
he returned to Bedford for convales- 
cence, he had found out that the love 
of his mature manhood held him in for 
tighter chains than that young man’s 
passion, but he thought he saw in mea 
coldness and withdrawing of myself, 
as though I had surmised his secret. 
Ah! that was when I thought him 
changed and feared to betray myself 
and he determined to at least hold his 
old place of friend and counselor. He 
had almost given up hope when that 
night, the tones of my voice had 
brought back the sound of that youth- 
ful scout’s, which he had never forgot- 
ten, and as he gazed on me the recog- 
nition had come in a flash, (the way 
things come to a woman I told him) 
and the thought that if his surmise 
was correct ‘‘some stranger feeling 
than childish friendship had animated 
my heart.” 

He told them all the story an hour 
later, and Lina and Emma wept over 
me and father grew white while he 
listened. And that night at our bed- 
time talk, that is always Lina’s and my 
best visit, Lina told me that she did 
not believe I was one whit prouder of 
my Colonel’s war record than he was 
of mine—and she added almost sol- 
emnly: 

‘**T belleve you’ve never had butthis 
one love in all your life, though we 
have never dreamed of it.” 

And her words carried my thoughts 
back to my Colonel’s parting words: 

‘*T shall make you happy, darling, 
in spite of the years between us,” and 
I had answered: ‘‘I have my heart’s 
desire, there can be no question of age 
or suitability between us, Philip, when 
you think of ‘my long love for you as 
girl, child and woman.’” 
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BOUND AS WITH CHAINS. 


BY JULIA S, 


WOULDN'T try to write that letter 
to-night, father; you are too tired. 
Wait till morning. 

‘*Why, mother!’* And Mr. Adams 
pushed up his spectacles and looked at 
his wife with a fretful expression on his 
usually placid face. ‘‘Is not to-mor- 
row Friday? This letter must go this 
week, and you know I can’t write it to- 
morrow.” 

‘*Sure enough! I had forgotten 
what day it was. That makes me 
think Jimmie must have his overalls 
to put on Monday morning and I can’t 
cut and make them Saturday, on ac- 
count of the churning; soI must begin 
them to-night.”’ 

Long before Mrs. Adams had fin- 
ished speaking, she had crossed the 
room to an old-fashioned secretary, 
and taken from one drawer a roll of 
blue denim and from another a news- 
paper pattern, tied with a strip of 
Jimmie’s last overalls to distinguish it 
from his father’s similar pattern; then 
transferring books, papers and cover 
from the table to a neighboring chair, 
she elevated the table’s leaves and 
spread her cloth and pattern thereon, 
much to the amusement of a young 
man, who sat by an open window, en- 
joying the sleepy sounds and faint in- 
describable odors which accompany a 
long summer twilight in the country. 

Two huge millers fluttered about the 
small kerosene lamp which Mrs. Adams 
lighted afew minutes later, to assist 
the waning light, and Frank Walker, 
watching dreamily their ‘‘dance of 
death,” forgot his amusement in the 
perplexing side of the little episode he 
had just witnessed. His uncle’s voice 
aroused him. 

‘* Smith is going to town early in the 
morning, so I guess, mother, I’ll just 
slip down to see if he won’t mail this 
for me,” he said. ‘‘ Want to go fora 
walk, Frank?” 
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‘*Certainly, Uncle David,’’ said 
Frank, rising with alacrity, and the 
two went out into the gathering gloom 
together. 

This was Frank Walker's first visit 
to his uncle’s home since a small boy. 
He had spent a few weeks there once 
with his mother, and he found he knew 
very little of genuine country life in 
the few days spent each season at sea- 
shore or mountains. The quiet, simple 
life his uncle's family lived charmed 
him; he had not yet seen enough of it 
to tire of its monotony, while every- 
thing in nature delighted him. 

Especially the sunsets and the long 
twilights which followed, seemed as 
restful and soothing as the ‘‘ holy hush 
which follows prayer,” and he wrote 
home to his sister: 

‘*No one, I am sure, whose whole 
life is spent in the country, will ever 
commit any great crime, or be tempted 
to enter a convent.” 

Mr. Adams rambled on garrulously 
of his work and his farm, needing no 
answer and seldom pausing for one, 
and Frank scarcely listening, walked 
by his side, enjoying it all. 

‘That looks fine,” he said at last, 
pointing to a field of grain, now dimly 
seen in the fading light, ‘‘ I stood and 
watched it to-day, when the wind 
swept over it—a billowy sea of green.” 

‘*Yes,’”’ said his uncle, a trifle pet- 
tishly, ‘‘it looks well enough, but it 
isn’t going to head. I’m powerful 
sorry about it, but Jonas (well he’s 
the best-hearted fellow there ever was, 
Jonas is) but he is awful careless. 
You see, I was away a few days in 
spring’s work—had to be—and Jonas, 
he just put that grain in, in the new of 
the moon. Mother ought to have 
watched him, but she didn’t think he 
would be so careless. Why, I wouldn’t 
had it done for anything! He started 
to put in the peas, too, but mother 
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she saw him when he went to the 
house for ’em, and just put a stop to 
that.” 

‘*Why, what harm does it do to 
plant anything in the new of the 
moon?” asked Frank, in surprise. 

‘*Why if you put seed into the 
ground in the new of the moon—the 
grow of the moon, we call it—you 
won’t have any kind of acrop. Grain 
won’t head, potatoes and onions will 
all go to tops, and peas and beans to 
vines; and you won’t raise enough to 
get your seed back.” 

‘*T don’t see what the moon has to 
do with it,” said Frank, incredulously. 
‘*T supposed it depended upon the fer- 
tility of the soil and the care you give 
them, whether they grew or not.”’ 

‘*Oh,” you’re not much of a farm- 
er,” said his uncle good-naturedly. 
‘*T suppose you would kill your hogs 
just whenever you pleased, without 
thinking whether it was in the old or 
the new of the moon, either.” 

‘*Certainly, I do not see how the 
moon or all the stars in the firmament 
can effect it. Pork doesn’t grow out 
of the ground like grain, does it?” 
asked Frank a little sarcastically. 

Mr. Adams went off into a hearty 
peal of laughter at what he called his 
nephew’s ignorance of country affairs; 
then, as they had reached home by 
this time, he walked away toward the 
barn, leaving Frank. at the gate. 


‘*Strange?” thought the young 
man, as he lingered under the spread- 
ing maples. ‘‘Strange that Uncle 


David should be so superstitious and 
narrow minded, and he my mother’s 
own brother, too! I don’t believe she 
ever was like that; I can’t remember 
everything about her, of course, but I 
cannot recall a sign or omen, or any- 
thing of the kind. It must be Aunt 
Serena has taught it to him. The 
children have it, too; Jimmy wouldn’t 
go fishing to-day because a_ toad 
crossed his path and he would have 
bad luck in consequence. Bah!” He 
walked slowly along, till seeing a light 
in the dining-room window, he sprang 
lightly up on the veranda and looked 
in at the window. His cousin, Myra, 
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was laying the table for the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast, and he stood and 
watched her as she moved listlessly to 
and fro. She reminded him of his 
mother only, as he remembered her 
face, it was always cheerful, while 
Myra’s, when in repose, was inexpres- 
sively sad. 

‘*Is some secret sorrow preying 
upon her heart; has she loved and lost, 
I wonder?” he asked himself now, as 
he had so many times, the last three 
days. 

He tapped lightly on the window. 
She looked up quickly and he was 
pleased to see the glad light which 
came into her eyes when she saw him 
there. 

‘*Come out of doors, when your 
work is finished, won’t you?” he 
called, persuasively. 

She nodded pleasantly and in a few 
minutes joined him outside. 

‘*It is too pleasant to stay in doors,”’ 
he said, drawing her hand within his 


arm. ‘*‘Come down by the gate, it is 
lovely there, under the trees. Ah, 
there is the newmoon. Look. ‘ Pale 


cresent of the western sky?’” 

To his surprise Myra gave a startled 
cry and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘* What was it?” he asked, in much 
concern, ‘‘Was it a bee ora bat? 
Are you hurt, cousin? Tell me.” 

‘*O why did you make me do it?” 
she moaned. ‘‘Why did you make 
me do it?” 

‘* Do what?” he asked, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*O everything is against me;” she 
went on, unheeding him. ‘‘And now 
I have seen the new moon over my 
left shoulder, there’s no use trying. 
O what shall I do! what shall I do!” 
and turning, she fled away from him 
into the house. 

Frank gave a low whistle. ‘‘I can’t 
help it, there! I declare! one would 
think he was living in the days of 
ancient Hellas! Well, I am prepared 
for anything now, even to Uncle’s 
sacrificing his pet heifer to consult the 
auguries!” 

A half hour later he re-entered the 
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sitting-room where his aunt was put- 
ting away her work. 

‘¢ Finished your work at last, Aunt 
Serena?” he said, as he crossed the 
room to go to his chamber. 

‘*VYes; they’re all cut out, and I had 
splendid luck with them. I knew I 
should, for I sneezed just as I began 
work, and that is a sure sign of good 
luck, you know.” 

Frank smiled a trifle sarcastically, 
but only said, ‘‘ Good-night, aunt,” 
and sought the solitude of his own 
room. 

Once there, he threw back the shut- 
ters and sat down by the open window 
to think it all over. ‘‘I must say I 
am surprised and a little disgusted,” 
he said, at last, ‘‘ to think that people 
—my own kin, too—should be so silly. 
I’m afraid I shall say something to 
hurt their feelings before I leave, it is 


all so ridiculous. This is a ‘land- 
scape’ for which I was not pre- 
pared.” 


Matters went on the same as usual 
for the next few days, save that Myra 
seemed more sad and listless than ever 
and there were dark, heavy rings 
about her eyes which betokened sleep- 
less nights, while her mother watched 
her with an anxious, troubled expres- 
sion. Frank, out of respect for his 
uncle, tried not to notice the super- 
stitutions which held each one of the 
family in chains of bondage, but he re- 
solved that Jimmie should have his 
faith in such things shaken, if possible, 
before he left. 

This was not difficult to bring about, 
for Jimmie, who was completely en- 
amored with this new cousin, was his 
constant companion, and together they 
fished and hunted, and tramped over 
hills and through woods in search of 
adventure. Whenever Jimmie would 
declare, by some sign or other, that 
they would have bad luck that day, 
Frank used his skill to the utmost to 
bring about success, and when Jimmie 
was sure of good luck, Frank’s care- 
lessness would, if possible, secure a 
failure. 

‘‘What do you mean by luck, any- 
way?” he asked one day, when Jimmie 
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was obliged to return to the house for 
something he had forgotten and had 
declared it was a bad sign and they 
would have bad luck in conse- 
quence. 

‘*T don’t believe in luck; I believein 
skill. Of course, if I am foolish 
enough to go fishing a day when com- 
mon sense and experience tells me the 
fish won’t bite, I can’t expect to have 
good luck, but when it is a good day 
for fishing I expect to catch a basket- 
ful, whether it is on Friday or not, or 
whether all the signs ever invented are 
against it.” 

‘* Don’t you believe in signs,” asked 
Jimmie, in astonishment. 

‘* What kind of signs?” asked Frank. 

‘‘Why—signs—like going back after 
you have started, or seeing the new 
moon over your left shoulder, or meet- 
ing a toad, will bring bad luck; or if 
you dream of some one who is dead, 
you will have a letter—or dream of 
eggs, you will quarrel—or—or—your 
ears burning when folks are talking 
about you—or—” 

Here Jimmie paused, his face very 
red; it had never seemed so silly be- 
fore and he wished his cousin would 
not look at him so queerly. 

‘¢ Oh,” said Frank, dryly. ‘‘ That’s 
what you mean by signs, is it? Let 
me tell you the signs I believe in. I 
believe if a man takes pains to culti- 
vate his soil, to put in the seed when 
the time comes and carefully tends his 
crops, that it is a sign he will reap a 
bountiful harvest. I believe when a 
boy tries to do right because it is right 
and cultivates all the manly virtues, it 
is a sign he will be a man to trust and 
honor; but when a boy lies and cheats 
and delights to play tricks on the weak 
and defenseless, it is a sign he will 
grow up a bad man. _I believe in such 
signs as those, but as for those relics 
of ignorance and barbarism, you men- 
tioned—the devil’s tom foolery I call 
every one of them. Why, I believe 
the Almighty God rules over this uni- 
verse, and I won’t insult Him by think- 
ing He tells people what is coming to 
pass by such silly, disgusting things, 
or signs, as you call them.” 
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These were new ideas to Jimmie 
and he looked at Frank with open-eyed 
astonishment. 

‘*As for Friday being an unlucky 
day,” went on Frank, ‘‘the Lord made 
Friday as well as the other days of the 
week, and what is more, in the works 
of the creation, He made man—the 
image of Himself—on Eriday, the day 
people are so irreverent as to call un- 
lucky. Why, boy! some of the grand- 
est things ever accomplished in this 
world have been done on that day. 
Surely you know Columbus discovered 
America on Friday?” 

‘‘Yes; 1 suppose so,” said Jimmie, 
rather shamefacedly, ‘‘ though I never 
thought of it before. Well, here we 
are,” he added, ‘‘I hope the fish will 
bite good to-day, anyway,” and Frank 
seeing his evident desire to drop the 
subject, left him alone for the time and 
went further up the stream. 

‘*T am going to a tea-party, this af- 
ternoon, Cousin Frank,” said Myra to 
him, the next day. ‘‘ Two oldschool- 
mates, who moved away from here a 
few years ago, are visiting at their 
uncle’s and their cousin has made this 
tea-party in their honor. Don’t you 
wish you were going too?” 

‘*Indeed I do,” said Frank, ‘‘I 
should think they might have invited 
me, too. I can’t knit lace nor crochet 
table-scarfs, but I can sew on buttons, 
ma'am, as well as any one. Why can’t 
I go to a young ladies’ tea-party, I'd 
like to know?” 

** Crochet 
Myra, 
are!” 

** At least I can have the pleasure of 
driving you over, can I not?” he asked, 
pleased to see her interested in some- 
thing, for once. 

‘Unfortunately, father is going to 
the village after dinner and will take 
me along with him. But you can come 
for me at night, if you wish,” she add- 
ed, shyly. ; 

‘*That will be better still,’ cried 
Frank. ‘‘I shall greatly enjoy a ride 
in the gloaming with my fair cousin.” 

‘*How pretty she is when she smiles,” 
he thought, as Myra left him to attend 


’ 


table-scarfs!”’ 
‘‘what a funny 


laughed 
fellow you 
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‘* There 
must be some reason for her sadness. 
I begin to believe it is some affaire 


to some household duty. 


d'amour. I’m going to ask Aunt Ser- 
ena about it this very afternoon.” 

Fired by this determination, he skill- 
fully brought about the subject as they 
sat together in the cool sitting-room, 
she with a huge mending-basket by her 
side and he on the broad old-fashioned 
lounge by the window. 

‘*T am just worried to death about 
about her,” said Mrs. Adams, pushing 
up her spectacles to wipe her eyes. ‘‘I 
have tried and tried to find out what 
ails her; I’ve even had old Dr. Shaw 
over here to see her, but he only gave 
her a tonic and told me to keep her 
out of doors and to make her life as 
pleasant as possible. The Lord knows 
I would do anything in the world to 
make her happy, but nothing I do 
makes a bit of difference with her. I 
was real glad when you wrote you were 
coming, for I thought you might cheer 
her up a bit. You did at first, but for 
the last week she has been worse than 
ever. I fear she does not sleep nights, 
for I find her pillow wet in the morn- 
ing. O dear! no one knows how a 
mother feels to see her only daughter 
fading away before her very eyes.” 

The good woman choked and was 
unable to go on, while Frank looked 
steadily out of the window but saw 
nothing. 

‘*Is there—are you sure there is 
nothing troubling her mind—that she 
is not feeling bad about something or 
somebody?” he asked, at length. 

‘* You mean does she care in partic- 
ular for any one? ”’ she said, picking up 
once more the blue sock she was darn- 
ing. ‘‘No, I don’t think there is any- 
thing of that kind. She never was a 
girl to flirt, or to go with many differ- 
ent fellows. She and Charlie Boyd 
have been good friends from childhood, 
and whenever there is any frolic she 
usually goes with him. I thought, as 
you do, that perhaps there was some- 
thing the matter between them, but I 
watched them pretty close for awhile 
and I couldn’t see but they were as 
good friends as ever. No, it is noth- 




















ing like that, I know. She would 
tell me about it, if it was.” 

‘‘T am not so sure about that,” 
thought Frank, rising and walking to 
the door, as though to look down the 
road. ‘‘ Young girls sometimes keep 
their love affairs from their mothers. 
It is some stranger, probably, or some 
one whom she knows her parents do 
not like.”’ 

‘Frank; come back here, I want to 
tell you something,” called his aunt. 
‘‘T want you to have a talk with 
Myra,” she continued, as Frank once 
more seated himself beside her. 

‘¢Oh, no, aunt!” said Frank, in some 
confusion. ‘‘You know we were 
strangers less than two weeks ago, and 
if she won’t give you her confidence, 
is it probable she will me?” 

‘I think she will,’ replied Mrs. 
Adams decidedly. ‘‘The more I think 
about it, the more anxious I am to 
have you try it. If you only will, 
Frank,” she pleaded. ‘‘I’ll never for- 
get it as long as I live and I will do 
anything you wish for you in return. 
I worry so about her, night and day.” 

‘*Well, aunt; I’ll do what I can,” 
said he, reluctantly, ‘‘ but don’t expect 
too much. I am not much of a father 
confessor and I may succeed no better 
than you have done.” 

His cousin’s hostess came out into 
the porch to greet Frank, as he drove 
to the front door that night. 

‘*T am afraid Myra is ill,” she said, 
with the confidence of a country belle 
whose every word passes for more than 
par value. ‘‘She had a faint turn at 
the tea-table, and has scarcely spoken 
since. Here she is; don’t she look 
dreadfully?” 

Frank was indeed shocked at his 
cousin’s appearance. She looked so 
white and etherical, and there was 
such a hopeless look in her sad eyes, 
that he helped her into the ‘buggy, 
without*a word, and drove quickly 
away, feeling the greatest kindness he 
could do her would be to take her 
away from the curious glance of her 
companions. 

Instead, 


though, of taking the 


he took a 


direct road homeward, 
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longer route which his uncle had 
showed him the day before, where the 
highway ran alongside a little stream 
of water, called by the townspeople 
the ‘‘ Branch.” This was one of the 
loveliest drives to be found anywhere 
in that region. Clumps of bushes and 
flowering shrubs edged the noisy little 
stream, on the one hand, while on the 
other tall, shapely hemlocks, with 
now and then a brighter maple or 
quivering, whispering poplar, streched 
away up the slope, in stately dignity, 
as if conscious alike of their beauty 
and refreshing shape. 

The sun had just sunk behind the 
spur of the tree-crowned hill, a swamp- 
robin sang its one sweet, rippling song, 
over and over again, to its mate, while 
off in the distance a golden plover 
whistled and a red-brest sang its good- ~ 
night song. 

‘What is it, cousin Myra?” asked 
Frank, after they had rode some dis- 
tance in silence. ‘‘Something is 
troubling you?” 

Her head only bent lower, and he 
saw she was making a great effort at 
self-control. 

‘*T do not believe in a person’s tell- 
in all he knows;’’ he went on, ina 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘And I know 
one loses one’s self-respect by being 
too confiding, still, sometimes, con- 
fession is good for the soul, and 
troubles which are black as midnight, 
in the brain when put into words, 
will melt away like mist before the 
sun. Wouldn’t it do you good to tell 
some one your troubles? Youcan trust 
me,” he added, as she gave him a 
quick inquiring glance, ‘‘ Perhaps, 
too, I may be able to help you,” 

‘*No one can help me,’’ she said 
mournfully. 

‘* Perhaps they can now,’ he said, 
reassuringly. ‘‘ Try it and see.” 

‘*T have often thought if I could 
only tell mother it would be a relief, 
but I dare not. It would worry her . 
so,” she said at last, trying to speak 
calmly. After a few minutes’ pause, 
she added with a great effort: ‘‘Iam 
going to die, cousin.” 

‘‘Oh, I hope not,” cried Frank. 
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‘** At least not just now! We must all 
die sometime, 1 suppose; but what 
makes you think so, Cousin Myra?”’ 

‘*T have had warnings,” she said 
slowly and Frank turned his head 
away quickly lest she should see the 
scorn he felt. 

‘* Warnings?” he repeated in as quiet 
a voice as he could command. 

‘* Yes; warnings,” said she, speaking 
more freely now that the ice of reserve 
was broken. ‘‘I broke a_looking- 
glass first, last November, just a few 
days before Thanksgiving, and that, 
you know, is a sure sign of death in the 
family before a yearpasses. I worried 
so all winter for fear it might be moth- 
er or Jimmie. Mother wished me to 
go back to the Academy for the winter 
term, but I felt I could not leave them, 
if we must so soon be separated. But 
this spring I commenced hearing the 
death-watch ticking in my room, and I 
began to think it was for me, and just 
afew nights before you came, I dreamed 
I was married, and then I knew for 
sure I was going to die. It will be 
soon now, this is my last summer on 
this beautiful earth.” 

Her voice faltered and died away in 
a whisper. 

‘*And what happened to-night?” 
asked Frank, determined to get the 
whole of the story. 

‘*Oh, to-night, there were thirteen 
of us sat down to the tea-table! I did 
not notice it, at first, and when I did I 
just gave up—I could not help it—I 
felt it was no use hoping against hope 
any longer; my fate is sealed.” 

The utter hopelessness of her tone 
touched Frank’s heart and checked the 
sarcasm that sprang to his tongue. 

‘* Do you not believe in God, Myra?” 
he asked after a little. 

‘* Why of course I do,’’ she answered, 
in some surprise. 

‘*Don’t you believe he is a God of 
power; that He has created worlds and 
- holds them in their places by thestrength 
of His hand?” 

‘*Of course I do, Frank,” and her 
tone was indignant this time. ‘‘I am 
not an unbeliever.” 

‘*T should judge that you were.” 
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‘*What do you mean?” she asked, 
hotly. 

‘* Just what I say,” he replied, cool- 
ly. ‘‘If I really believed in God, I 
would not attribute to Him anything 
so belittling as warning people of 
coming death by sending a little wood- 
louse to tick in the walls of their 
rooms, or by making them break a 
looking: glass, or any other piece of 
furniture. Such things are relics of 
barbarism, and remind one of the days 
of ancient Greece or Rome, when peo- 
ple were so bound about by super- 
stious chains that a general would not 
lead his men on to certain victory if 
the signs were not favorable. Why, 
cousin, they would not only split open 
a live dove for the purpose of getting 
some sign or omen from the heart be- 
fore it ceased to quiver with life, but 
practiced other cruelties most revolting 
to recall.” 

She shuddered and drew her shawl 
more closely about her. 

‘* But that was before the time of 
Christ,” he continued, ‘‘so there may 
be some excuse for them; but for us in 
these days of Christian enlightenment 
there is no excuse whatever, and we 
insult Almighty God, whom we profess 
to worship, by believing such things.” 

‘*Why! do you not believe in sigus? ” 
she exclaimed, in much the same tone 
her brother had asked the same ques- 
tion. 

‘*Certainly. I believe when the 
buds begin to swell, and the dandelions 
and crocuses push up through the 
ground, that it is a sign that spring 
has come; and when the leaves fall 
from the trees, the chestnut burrs be- 
gin to open and snowflakes fill the air, 
it isa sign winter is near. But that 
an itching eye or hand, or burning ear, 
or toad crossing one’s path isa sign 
anything unusual is to happen in con- 
sequence, I do not believe, of course, 
for I believe the Lord reigns and our 
times are in His hand.”’ 

These were strange ideas to one who 
had been taught the superstitions of 
signs and omens, along with the cate- 
chism and Apostles’ creed. She re- 
called now, how some of her school- 
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mates had laughed at her signs and 
called them silly, but this new cousin 
went farther and called them sinful. 
Was it really so? 

They had left the shady Branch road 
by this time, and were climbing the 
hill toward home. The shadows of 
night had deepened and the stars were 
coming out, one by one, into their ac- 
customed places. Lifting his hand to 
the star-lit heavens, Frank said sol- 
emnly: 

‘*When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained; what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, only.” And 
cousin, if He had intended us to be 
guided through life by signs, He would 
have inspired David to add: ‘‘ Thou 
hast ordained the tiny wood-louse to 
tick in the wall, to warn him of death; 
thou hast set apart Friday as an un- 
lucky day; thou hast ordained that he 
may break every piece of glassware in 
the house, but a looking-glass, and 
live; thou hast given up the control of 
his affairs to countless, insignificant, 
ridiculous signs, which shall determine 
his good or bad luck, forever; thou 
hast ordained the moon to be always 
seen over the ‘ 

‘*Cousin Frank! I call that wicked!” 
interrupted Myra, indignantly; and he 
was pleased to see she sat very erect, 
with glowing cheeks and flashing eyes. 

‘*Do you?” he said with provoking 
coolness. ‘‘Why, it does not seem 
one bit more wicked to me than your 
conduct does. As I said before, I can 
look at it in no other way but an in- 
sult to the Lord. I am sure when He 
said ‘I will guide thee with mine eye.’ 
He never meant you to be so bound 
about with the chains of superstition.” 

They were both silent for a long 
time after this. Myra was extremely 
sensitive to ridicule, and her cousin 
had succeeded in making her thorough- 
ly angry; while at the same time her 
conscience was aroused to the consid- 
eration of what was wrong and what 
was right in the matter. 
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‘*T have a plan to propose to you, 
Myra;” said Frank, at last, as they 
were nearing home. ‘‘I thought of 
mentioning it to your mother this 
afternoon, but concluded finally to 
wait till I had talked it over with you. 
I want you should visit us in the city 
this winter. My half sister, who 
though really no relation of yours, is 
waiting to give you a cousin’s welcome, 
and we will all endeavor to make your 
visit there as pleasant as possible, if 
you will only come.” 

Myra did not answer. To visit the 
city had been the dream of her child- 
hood, and her unconscious sigh of de- 
light was distinctly heard by her cousin. 
So he proceeded, in a leisurely fashion, 
to recount the pleasures awaiting her 
there. 

‘*T want you should come by the 
first of November,”’ he said, in con- 
¢lusion, ‘‘and remain till after the holi- 
days; and if you live till then, my fair 
cousin, you will be convinced, will you 
not, there isnothing whatever in signs?” 

He was helping her from the buggy 
as he spoke, and she drew away from 
him playfully and ran blushingly into 
the house. 

During the rest of his visit, Frank 
Walker endeavored, with an energy of 
purpose, which his friends used to say 
always carried success along with it, to 
break the fetters of superstition which 
enthralled his uncle’s family. 

Jimmie, whose inquiring mind had 
been awakened to the possibility of 
error in the family traditions, helped 
him much by his questioning, while 
Mrs. Adams, though calling them both 
‘‘ venturesome young reprobates” for 
daring to be so skeptical, was ready to 
laugh with the rest when some pet sign 
of hers was worsted, for Myra’s invita- 
tion to the city, to which she attrib- 
uted her suddenly regained cheerful- 
ness, had completely won the good 
lady’s heart. 

Christmas morning Myra Adams, in 
her uncle’s city home, was assisting 
her cousin as he festooned a spray of 
holly over the mantel. Suddenly he 
turned toward her, the end of the fes- 
toon still in his hand. 
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‘*Well;” he said, complacently. 
‘* You are alive yet, Myra. You have 
not only lived through November, but 
through December as well. Don’t you 
begin to think you were very foolish 
to give such ridiculous ideas a place in 
your brain?” 

A sad look came over her bright face. 
‘*T am more and more convinced of 
it every day,”’ she said, gravely, ‘‘and 
living in a family who give no heed 
whatever to such things, shows me it 
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was not only foolish but wrong. Still, 
you must know it is very hard to dis- 
believe the teachings of one’s child- 
hood, and it will take a long time, and 
be a severe conflict, I fear, but it can 
be done—it must be done.” 

And Frank Walker smiled as he con- 
trasted the bright-eyed, resolute young 
woman before him, with the pale-faced, 
tearful maiden whom he first met, 
not six months ago, in her father’s 
home. 
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THE SERPENT IN EDEN. 


BY LORA S. LA MANCE, 


T all came about from that long sick 
spellof Henry’s. He had donetwo 
ordinary men’s work in the counting 

room year in and year out, but the in- 
evitable break came at last when least 
expected, like a flash of lightning from 
a clear sky. He had been brought 
home to me _ unconscious, and for 
weeks lingered on the border lands of 
death. It was December when he was 
taken ill, and it was March before he 
was able to sit in his reclining chair, 
and April before he could walk across 
the room. Even then he was so list- 
less and apathetic that good Dr. Grace 
looked very grave over his case. In 
my anxiety I began to talk of a trip to 
the seacoast, or to some noted water- 
ing place. 

‘*Tut! Tut! My dear madam,” said 

Doctor Grace, in his brisk, brusque 
way. ‘*You don’t want to take Mr. 


Sylvester to any such place—too many, 


people there altogether. He is tired 
out. I want him to spend six months 
in absolute rest—go somewhere where 
he does not have to be sociable, or re- 
gard his p’s and q’s to be in the swim. 
I know the very place for him—a little 
backwoods hamlet with less than four 
hundred people in it, but kinder mor- 
tals you never saw, or those who stood 
less on ceremony. There you have 





it—old-fashioned people, country fare, 
fresh air, water from a spring that 
bursts out from the foot of a mountain, 
clear and cold, and equal to the best 
in its action on torpid liver and slug- 
gish digestion. In short, madam, he 
must go; I have ordered it, and will 
accept no excuse.”’ 

The upshot of it was that May rst 
found us on our way to Edendale. 
The invalid was quite worn out when 
we left the cars behind us, and was 
very ill indeed before the twenty miles 
of stage road between the railway 
station and Edendale were traveled, 
and for two weeks afterward never 
left his bed. From the moment, how- 
ever, that we drove up to the old- 
fashioned Southern mansion that had 
been metamorphosed into a_ hotel, 
every possible comfort that Edendale 
afforded was ours. Had Landlord 
Perry and his charming wife been in- 
timate personal friends they could 
have done no more for us. The other 
boarders walked on tip-toe through the 
halls; the village doctor, cheery Doc- 
tor Holt, was unremittent in his pro- 
fessional zeal; Mr. Lacy, the druggist 
across the way, went gunning every 
morning that the sick man might have 
stewed squirrel; Mr. Wilson, the mer- 
chant, sent up strings of shining bass 
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and speckled trout that he had caught 
with hook and line; Mrs. Galt, the 
grocer’s wife, sent us each day a bowl 
of great luscious strawberries; and 
Mrs. Smythe, the amateur florist of the 
town kept our two great vases filled 
with beautiful flowers. The very 
children of the place brought the sick 
man offerings of wild flowers, pretty 
pebbles and bird’s eggs. We had 
lived so long in the busy, noisy city, 
where no one had time to know his 
neighbor, that these pastoral kind- 
nesses quite won our hearts’ The de- 
licious country fare of fried chicken, 
cream biscuits, new-laid eggs and fresh 
vegetables whetted our appetites, and 
I could see that Henry, having once 
commenced to gain, showed improve- 
ment each day. Ashe gained strength 
our neighbors’ kindness was shown in 
new ways. Often Squire Orcott and 
his buxum wife would drive over after 
us in their roomy carryall, and give us 
long, health-giving rides over the pine 
hills, or through the chestnut-wooded 
valleys. Sometimes Landlord Perry 
would mount his sorrel pony and join my 
husband in his morning rides, or play 
croquet with us under the shady maple 
trees, though he was so fat that he puffed 
like a porpoise at every little exertion. 
All too soon the summers rolled away, 
and we prepared to turn our faces city- 
ward and leave this peaceful vale be- 
hind us. 

‘‘T’ll tell you what it is, Nannie,” 
said my husband, confidentially, the 
evening before we started, ‘‘ I’m think- 
ing of closing out my business and 
coming back to Edendale, where 
people have time to live and enjoy 
each other’s society. This quiet little 
town in the heart of the valley is well 
named, it is Eden indeed!” 

‘*Eden didn’t have worm-eaten rail 
fences that would break down it you 
leaned your weight on them, nor 
blackberry briers in every fence 
corner” I answered, a little savagely, I 
fear, for I was at that moment mend- 
ing a great tear in my favorite ging- 
ham, that had been made the day be- 
fore by an inglorious fall froma rail 
fence into a brier patch on the other side. 
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‘Pooh! What’s a brier or two?” 
asked my husband, who, as he had no 
dress to mend, or scratched hands to 
cold cream, could afford to be phil- 
osophical. Of course there are a few 
minor discomforts that were not known 
in the first Eden, but in one thing this 
Eden is superior, there is here no ser- 
pent. No enemy, ill-will, jealousy, or 
back-biting. Think of that Nannie, 
and agree with me that it is worth 
giving up all the*luxuries and con- 
veniences of our city home to live in 
this paradise of brotherly good-will. 
I dread going back to the cold cynical 
world, and I wish to-morrow would 
never come.” 

To-morrow came, whether we wished 
it or not. As Mr. Sylvester dislikes 
to get up early, we did not take the 
seven o’clock morning stage, but en- 
gaged the one livery man of the place 
to take us a couple of hours later. 
Promptly at nine, the stage dashed 
up to the hotel door. The driver gave 
the reins to some one else, and came 
at once to our room where we were 
gathering up our belongings, greeting 
us with bucolic frankness as he did so. 

‘*Morning, sir. ‘Morning, Mis’ 
Sylvester, Myrtle May got left this 
morning, an’ she wants to ride with 
us as far as Cedarville this morning, 
if you folks aint any objections.” 

‘* Certainly.” was my husband’s quick 
respose. ‘‘ lamsure both my wife and 
myself will be pleased to relieve the 
tedium of a twenty-mile ride by con- 
versation with any of Edendale’s in- 
habitants.” 

Now if the truth was told, it must 
be acknowledged that the driver re- 
ceived this courteous speech with a 
most peculiar grin, for which I could 
see no good reason. Mr. Sylvester 
never noticed it. He had employed 
many idle moments that summer read- 
ing poetry, and the musical alliteration 
of Myrtle May touches his sentimental 
fancy. ‘*‘What a charming name,” 
said he to me, as he gathered up 
valises, shawl-strap and umbrella, 
‘I fancy its possessor is a shy country 
lass with soulful eyes, and the bloom 
of the peach upon her cheek. We 
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must make our mutual journey a pleas- 
ant one to this timid, shrinking girl 
who has seen so little of the world. 
Don’t you think so, dear?” 

I did not reply, for by this time we 
were in the hall, and between the hand 
shakings, and the good-bys of our 
host’s family, and the dozen or more 
neighbors who had dropped in to see 
us off, there was little time for talking. 
As my husband handed me into the 
coach, I naturally’glanced at the lady 
who was to be my traveling companion. 
Alas for the soulful eyes, and peachy 
bloom! I hope I was too well bred to 
betray surprise in my countenance, 
but I could not help giving an inward 
start at the unprepossessing figure be- 
fore me. Thelady looked to be some- 
thing over forty years of age, angular, 
sallow, and wrinkled, not so much 
by years, as by a habitual scowl that 
drew her mouth down, and filled her 
forehead with ugly little lines. Her 
jaws were square, her lips as tightly 
shut together as a rat trap, while her 
ensemble was completed by a thin, 
sharp, hooked nose, and a pair of the 
coldest, gray-green, look-you-through- 
and-through eyes I ever saw. Some- 
way they reminded me of snake’s eyes, 
and I said to myself, ‘‘ Perhaps 
Henry has found his serpent in Eden 
after all. I wonder if he thinks now 
that the name is any indication of the 
person that bears it. 

Our fellow passenger only acknowl- 
edged ourin-coming bya stare. How- 
ever, Mr. Sylvester, who is nothing if 
not polite, courteously touched his hat, 
and expressed his pleasure at having 
companionship on our long and rough 
mountain ride. 

‘*Humph!” retorted our new ac- 
quaintance disdainfully, ‘‘I don’t see 
as it makes much difference to you, 
whether you liked it or not. This rig 
ain’t yours, nor the road either, I’m a 
thinking, if Hank Brown did trapse 
after you to see if it suited you for me 
to ride with you. I’d be ashamed if I 
were him, a runnin’ my legs off for 
rich folks as won't notice him, an’ let- 
tin’ his poor old mother be on the 
county, an’ his sickly wife a taking in 
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washing to buy her an’ the children a 
calico dress now and then.” 

Her voice rang out so shrill and high 
that I involuntarily exclaimed, as she 
paused to take breath, ‘‘Oh, do 
hush, the driver will certainly hear 
you.” 

I have no doubt but that he aid 
hear her, for I saw him give another 
one of those peculiar grins I had be- 
fore noticed that morning; but he only 
chirruped the louder at his horses, 
while my vis-a-vis exasperated by my 
expostulator, took up the _ subject 
again, talking louder and shriller than 
ever. 

‘*T don’t care if he does hear what I 
say! I ain't a feared of the likes of 
him, aman that gets drunk, an’ plays 


cards, an’ gambles, an’ fights! I ain’t 
so mealy-mouthed as all that!” 
That speech was a stunner. I felt 


as though I was shut up with a dyna- 
mite cartridge liable at any moment to 
explode, or a volcano ready to burst 
out in flames and showers of mud and 
stones at any moment. I glanced fur- 
tively at Henry, but he seemed ab- 
sorbed in the landscape. I'll wager he 
was not thinking of soulful eyes, or 
shy country lasses at that moment! 

There was silence in the coach for 
perhaps ten minutes, then our loqua- 
cious companion could stand it no 
longer, but struck up a monologue 
that lasted for the next hour, broken 
only now and then by an interposed 
remark by one of us, though indeed 
we rarely got a chance to put in a 
word edgewise. 

‘*T meant to have gone in the hack 
this morning,” she commenced, ‘‘an’ 
I was all dressed an’ ready, but the 
hack never come by forme. Come to 
find out, Zeke (that’s my man) he’d 
forgot to tell ’em. I preached his 
funeral you’d better believe, for I was 
plum out of patience with his shiftless- 
ness. Never saw such a man in my 
life! He just pokes along, an’ never 
tries to do anything but hunt, with a 
pack of yaller dogs at his heels! If it 
wan't for me, things would be in a 
pretty mess at home, for 4e’s no go, or 
get up in him.” 
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Here she paused, and looked at us, 
as though expecting us to agree with 
her. Mr. S. had a convenient cough 
saved up for the occasion, and this 
saved the necessity of answering, 
though it unfortunately gave a pretext 
for further remarks from the amiable 
Mrs. May. 

‘*Doctor Holt’s been telling every- 
body that you came to Edendale a 
corpse, an’ going back a well man. 
That holler, graveyard cough, sounds 
like it, I’m sure! You might be half 
dead with cousumption an’ he wouldn’t 
know it. He wan’t nothing but a 
horse doctor before he come here, but 
he hung out his shingle when he struck 
Edendale, and cut a big swathe awhile 
till he killed Sam Foster’s first wife 
—now he couldn’t get to doctor a sick 
pig for those that know him. You 
didn’t never hear of that Foster scrape. 
Well, I want to know! She had chills, 
and he give her morphine for quinine, 
never knowed the difference. She died 
in her sleep an’ Foster he sued Doctor 
Holt for damages. Holt won the suit 
—he was too sharp for Foster. Lacy— 
that’s the druggist—he swore he sold 
him the drug and it was pure quinine. 
People do say Lacy served a term in 
the Kentucky state prison for perjury, 
anyway, he’d swearto a lie any time for 
five dollars, an’ everybody knows it. 
Then Holt he got Doctor Smith, who 
is drunk all the time and who don't 
know chills from brain fever, to swear 
he had treated Mrs. Foster for heart 
disease. . Holt he swore she died of 
heart disease, and so he won the case. 
Nobody ever did believe it; an’ if it 
wan’t fora newcomer now and then, 
he’d starve to death. Mis’ Holt, she’s 
been bragging around that the doctor 
didn’t give you anything but fever 
drops an’ iron tonic, an’ got a hundred 
dollars out of you. 

‘*T have no objections to his treat- 
ment and I have enjoyed his compan- 
ionship very much, as I have also that 
of other people in Edendale,” answered 
my husband quietly. 

‘*You don’t know Edendale folks 
like I do or you wouldn’t say that,” 
retorted Mrs. May quickly. ‘‘It’s 


the wickedest place you ever saw, 
and got more hypocrites in it. There’s 
Landlord Perry an’ his wife. They’ve 
been married a dozen years, an’ it 
would make a calf sick to see them hon- 
honeying around each otherin company. 
I wonder you folks stood it one whole 
summer! Now that’s every bit put on. 
It’s awful the way they quarrel when 
they are by themselves. I know, for 
Mary Ann Starkey told me, an’ she 
used to work there until Mis’ Perry an’ 
her had a fuss, an’ Mary Ann slapped 
Mis’ Perry’s face an’ told her she was 
a liar, then she had to leave, an’ she 
come right to my house. You see, 
Mr. Perry he’s dreadful jealous of her, 
an’ he’s gotroomtobe. Hercarryings 
on with a couple of her boarders was the 
talk of the town, an’ she liked to have 
separated the merchant an’ his wife, © 
an’ Wilson had to put all his property 
in his wife’s name before she’d agree to 
live with him again, an’ she an’ Mis’ 
Perry don’t speak at all. 

‘* Then there’s Mrs Smythe, that lives 
in that big white house where there’s 
so many flowers. She’s always send- 
ing flowers to the sick, and clothes to 
to the poor, an’ talks an’ prays in 
prayer-meeting fit to melt a stone. 
It’s all put an, every bit of it, Smythe 
was a widower when she married him, 
an’ I tell you she holds zs nose to the 
grindstone! She carries the pocket- 
book, and he has to ask her for every 
ten cents, an’ do just as she says 
about everything. Nobody’s sorry for 
him, for he used-to be dreadful mean 
to the first Mrs. Smythe, but it’s too 
bad for his poor children. Mrs. 
Smythe has beat’ em time and again 
till they were black an’ blue, an’ one 
time she threw a cup of hot water 
over the youngest child an’ liked to 
have scalded its eyes out. She said it 
was an accident, an’ went off in hys- 
terics, kicking and screaming, so it took 
three or four to hold her; but every- 
body knew where the accident came 
in! 

‘* You needn’t look so surprised. I 
could tell you more than that about 
some of the folks you’re so thick with. 
When I heard of your ridin’ around 
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with ’Squire Orcot an’ taking dinner 
with the preacher, I said to Zeke: ‘It 
does beat all how easy some folks is 
took in.’ Nobody can fool me that 
way! I’ve seen folks as polite as a 
a basket of chips, an’ so smooth- 
tongued that butter’d melt in their 
mouth” (here she looked at Mr. Syl- 
vester in a significant way that made 
him turn as red as a turkey gob- 
bler) ‘‘an’ I’ve seen other folks as 
always had a soft smirk on their face”’ 
(here she gave me a look that seemed 
to size me up and down, in and out, 
and made the cold chills run all over 
me), ‘‘ but it never fooled me any. I 
could always see their meannesses right 
through it all, an’ if there’s anybody 
I don’t like, it’s those oily folks that 
are all put on. 

‘*What was I talkin’ about? Oh, 
yes, I was going to tell you about the 
Orcotts an’ the Perkinses. I declare 
it makes me sick the way Mis’ Squire 
Orcott does. At home, when there’s 
nobody around but themselves, she’s 
the most picayunish woman I ever 
knew. Why she would lay awake nights 
to save sleep, or skin a flea for its hide 
and tallow, but when she gets into 
company, how she will ‘ put on,’ ’spe- 
cially if she’s around some one she 
thinks is worth a little more than she 
is, an’ he’s just as bad. Do you sup- 
pose they’d a-taken Zeke an’ I ridin’ 
two or three times a week as they did 
you folks? Well, I guess not! I 
reckon the ’Squire thought it would 
make his old slouch hat look more 
respectable in such close company with 
such a fine shiny stove-pipe hat, an’ 
Mis’ Orcott thought her old made-over 
alpaca would look more scrumptuous 
’side your fine silk.” 

‘*T always wore a cloth suit when I 
went riding,” I answered quietly. 

‘*What if you did?’’ shortly de- 
manded the redoubtable Mrs. May. 
‘*You went out to church in a silk 
that would stand alone, an’ shiny 
things a-hangin’ and a-quiverin’ all over 
it, an’ everybody knows it. Mis’ Or- 
cott ’ll tell everybody for the next ten 
years how intimate she was with you 
an’ how the ’Squire just doted on your 
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husband. Mebby she thinks company 
with fine feather ‘ll sweeten her bein’ 
charged with stealin’ her boarder’s 
pocketbook an’ goin’ through his trunk! 
I reckon I could have a silk crazy 
quilt, too, if I'd take somebody else’s 
silk handkerchiefs an’ neckties to make 
it out of! 

‘*Mis’ Orcott ain't a mite worse 
than Mis’ Preacher Dean is, an’ I al- 
ways did sayit. When I heard of you 
folks takin’ dinner with the Deans, I 
told Zeke I guessed you didn’t know 
what kind of a woman Mis’ Dean was, 
or you wouldn’t have went there, if 
she was the preacher’s wife. She——”’ 

The stage stopped with a sudden 
jerk. The driver sung out: ‘‘ Here’s 
the crossroads where you're to stop, 
Myrtle.” 

Mr. Sylvester helped the lady to 
alight, and would have wished her a 
pleasant good-day, but the good soul 
was pouring out a stream of fervid elo- 
quence that could not be checked, and 
Hank, the driver, lost no time in urg- 
ing the horses onward. As we dashed 
swiftly away we heard her shrill tones 
as she anathematized: 

‘*Sister Matilda, that knew that I 
was comin’ an’ had this great satchel 
to carry, an’ never sent one of the 
children to meet me. Like as not 
they wouldn’t come if she told ’em, 
too, for they were the worst ” and 
then we could hear no more. I settled 
myself back on my cushions, resolved 
to enjoy the rest of the ride, but Mr. 
Sylvester looked very grave, not to 
say sad, and kept his eye fixed on the 
ground. After ten minutes’ silence I 
ventured to ask: 

**Are you thinking of shy country 
lassies, Henry, with soulful eyes, and 
cherry lips, that you cannot talk to 
your wife?” 

My husband 
sighed. 

‘* Anything but that, Nannie. I’ve 
been wondering what it is I have been 
guilty of that I ‘have hid myself for 
four months in that accursed place. 
Whether I am a defaulter, or have 
committed a forgery, or have only ran 
away with another man’s wife!” 





looked at me and 
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A TRANSACTION IN GHOSTS. 





BY CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE 


DO not claim to be much of a 

story teller. When a man is en- 

gaged in so prosaic a business as 
the buying and selling of groceries he 
hasn’t many incentives toward the cul- 
tivating the literary and esthetic posi- 
sibilities of his nature. But I happen 
to know the most remarkable story 
ever heard of, and to be the only one 
who does know it in full. And, I’ve 
been so earnestly and repeatedly urged 
by my friends to tell it all, and to give 
it as wide publicity as possible, that 
I’ve finally consented. So here it is: 

I became acquainted with Jasper 
Hudon when I was eighteen. As this 
will not prove to bea lovestory, what- 
ever else it may or may not be, I may as 
well say now as at any time that I mar- 
ried his daughter when I was twenty. 
Narilla Hudson was a beautiful girl; 
she developed into a most beautiful 
woman; she has been the best wife 
that ever blessed a man’s home with 
her presence. The most fortunate 
thing that ever happened to me was 
my marriage. And, of course, I 
shouldn’t have married her—shouldn’t 
have known her—if I hadn’t been the 
friend of Jasper Hudon. 

A man likes to speak well of his rela- 
tives—even his relatives by marriage. 
That is especially true when he has re- 
ceived great and lasting benefits at their 
hands. But I started out to do this 
work, tell this story, with one resolu- 
tion firmly fixed in my mind. It was 
the resolution to tell the truth, in all 
respects, no matter who was helped or 
hurt by it. And I’m going to do so. 
Consequently I must say that Mr. 
Jasper Hudon was a good deal of a 
humbug and fraud! 

He was a traveling mesmerist or 
hypnotist, and made a large income 
from his work. His shows were mar- 
vels, and yet, I knew the man so 
well that he didn’t try to deceive me— 


not after I had known him for a few 
weeks; when he found a proposed sub- 
ject was difficult tocontrol. Henever 
hesitated to add the persuasive power 
of money to the potency of his passes. 
Success he would have, no matter what 
the means. 

Hudon had some genuine powers, 
however. He was as gifted, I doubt 
not, as any one who ever traveled and 
exhibited the mysteries and mummer- 
ies of mesmerism. There were some 
individuals he could control, some per- 
sons he could put into sound slumber, 
some men who would readily become 
as responsive to his will as a musical 
instrument is responsive to the will of 
the performer. I am certain of the 
truth of this, for I was one of those 
persons. 

When Jasper Hudon first came to 
our town to show his powers, I was as 
great a skeptic regarding things of that 
sort as any one you could have found. 
I attended his first performance solely 
because of a lazy curiosity. I went 
forward to the stage, when he called 
for subjects, in a spirit of pure mis- 
chief. I went a dotibter—a scoffer. 
I returned thoroughly convinced. 

He requested all who came to assist 
him in testing his powers to become 
passive—to give their wills up to his, 
so far as was possible. I have the 
assurance of the other five—there were 
six of usin all—that they didso. Ihave 
no doubt they told the truth. Hesuc- 
ceeded fairly well with two; he picked 
out two irresponsible fellows, with 
something of dramatic instinct in their 
make up, and with a genuine love for 
fun, and a genius for practical joking, 
and tried the power of ‘‘ metallic con- 
tact,” when everything else had failed, 
they got a silver dollar apiece, and 
were next to Narilla and myself, the 
life and centre of his exhibition for the 
week it remained with us. One of the 
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five, a sedate and honest fellow, witha 
touch of dyspepsia, he sent back into 
the audience without trying at all. 

But I—I faced him resolutely. I 
pitted my will against his. I said, in 
my resolute soul, that he couldn’t over- 
come me—that he shouldn't. He, as 
firmly, determined that he could and 
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HE QUIVERED WITH RAGE, 


would. And he conquered me. I 
cannot remember a thing I did for the 
two hours after I let my eyes falter— 
my glance drop—under his masterful 
gaze. But, after all the years that 
have passed, my old friends never tire 
of telling me the wild and absurd an- 
tics of which I was guilty. Some have 
slangily denominated it ‘‘a circus,” 
some have called it ‘‘a picnic.”” Giv- 
ing the word the meanings the street 
gives them, I don’t doubt the perform- 
ance was both. 

I have heard objectors to this form 
of amusement, or study, (you are at 
liberty to choose your point of view), 
assert that it must be dangerous to re- 
linquish, again and again, one’s powers 
to the possession of another. I can 
think there must be some truth in the 
objection. A period of will surrender 
may affect the mind much as a period 
of bodily inactivity affects the muscles. 
But my case was different—entirely 
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different. I exercised my will so 
strongly—opposed my antagonist so 
resolutely, that my will grew in power. 
I gained strength, though I lost in the 
contest. It is not the one who can 
run fastest, jump highest, lift the 
heaviest loads, who gains most through 
vigorous exercise and training. 

Iattended Hudon’s exhibitions every 
night that week. And every evening 
I presented myself as a candidate for 
his powers. I think. the man was 
piqued, that he felt himself on trial. 
Perhaps he enjoyed the work, as the 
athlete enjoys doing the hard things 
that constitute so large a part of his 
work. And of course he enjoyed 
triumph, Every man enjoys that. 

I did not know, until long after- 
ward, that Jasper Hudon regarded 
his contests with me as most serious 
affairs, that he dreaded failure in them 
almost as much as he dreaded death. 

‘*T can take the ordinary fellow,’ 
he said, when we were so thoroughly 
well acquainted that he talked to me 
with perfect frankness, ‘‘and get his 
weak will under concrol, or buy his 
assistance, or send him back to his 
place in the audience. And my smile 
is equally careless and genuine, no 
matter which of the three conclusions 
is reached. 

But my contests with you are so 
hard, so genuine; I so pride myself on 
my power; I believe I should break 
down, send the audience to the box- 
office for their money, and give up the 
business altogether, were your will to 
show itself stronger than mine.” AsI 
said before, I had known the man a 
long time before he told me that. 

When Hudon’s week at our place 
was over, he went to a towna hundred 
miles away. I followed him. I was 
only a boy, to be sure, eighteen years 
of age. But circumstances had made 
me more of a man than some are at 
twenty-five. I looked almost that. I 
felt more than that. My parents were 
dead. I had neither brothers nor sis- 
ters. I had plenty of money. My 
guardian was the easiest-minded old 
fellow I ever knew, devotedly attached 
to the study of bugs, and caring little 
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for anything else. I remember, dis- 
tinctly enough, asking him for money; 
that was a necessary formality, for I 
couldn’t get it without his signature. 
But I don’t remember asking his per- 
mission to goaway. I don’t believe I 
did more than tell him where I was go- 
ing—if I did as much as that. 

I presume Jasper Hudon was flat- 
terei by my action. And even as old 
a man ashe finds flattery pleasant. At 
any rate, he invited me to his private 
parlor in the hotel, I had a room in 
the same house, and certainly did noth- 
ing to hinder the rapid growth of a 
warm and dangerous friendship be- 
tween his daughter and myself. In- 
deed, looking back now, across the 
many years that lie between then 
and the present, I cannot do less than 
admit that my days with Narilla Hu- 
don, walking, riding, sometimes row- 
ing on the river, had more happiness 
in them than I found in the evenings 
at the exhibitions of the powers of her 
father. 

A week passed rapidly. Hudon’s 
tests were to be given in another town. 
This time he went five hundred miles. 
I learned afterward that he cancelled 
several engagements at towns near at 
hand. His reasons were—myse/f—and 
Narilla! But I went with him again, 
and again, for another week, I pre- 
sented myself on his stage every night 
and spent a good many hours in the 
company of his daughter every day. 

At the end of the week, after the 
close of his Saturday evening's enter- 
tainment, Mr. Hudon requested me to 
cometohisroom. Iwent. Heturned 
inside the door and faced me as a 
wounded animal would have done. 

‘*T am not going to allow you on the 
stage again,’”’ he said, ‘‘ and I want to 
ask you to go home and follow me no 
longer. You trouble and annoy me. 
Will you go?” 

‘*On one condition.’ 

‘¢ And that is?” 

‘* That you let me marry Narilla.” 

‘*You—you’ve mentioned this to 
her?” 

‘*Not a word. 
though.”’ 


I think she knows, 
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‘*H'm. I daresayshedoes. Trust 
a girl for that. How old are you?” 
I told him. He commended my 


frankness, and said he supposed me at 
least five years older. 

“*If you were, though,” he said grim- 
ly, ‘‘you’d begin to show a little more 
worldly wisdom in your love affairs, 
Boys of eighteen and girls of seven- 
teen cannot see the world that exists 
beyond themselves and each other. 
You say you love Narilla, the daughter 
of a traveling mountebank, the daugh- 
ter of a man of whose history you know 
nothing, of whose nationality you are 
ignorant. I am sorry for you; you'll 
suffer some pain, of course. But you’ll 
get over it. You'll marry some highly 
respectable girl, and Zi 

‘*T shall marry Narilla, or no one. 
I love her as a man never loves but 
once. Will you try me—test me in 
some way?” 

He walked slowly and thoughtfully 
across the room. He walked back 
again, and came and stood before me. 

‘*Yes,”” he said, ‘‘I’ll test you if 
you'll agree to my conditions. You 
may ask my daughter’s permission to 
write to her; you may ask her to write 
to you. That is all. I shall ask her 
to show me the letters—those she gets 
and those she sends. She is as good 
and obedient a girl as ever lived, and I 
shall see what you write and what she 
answers. You mustn’t let your pen 
run away with you; you mustn’t write 
anything warmer than friendship.” 

‘*T—I may see her, may I not?” 

He journeyed thoughtfully up and 
down his room again. Again he came 
back and looked down into my eager 
eyes. 

‘*T will keep you informed of our 
engagements, for some weeks ahead, 
so that you may know how to make 
plans. And once in three months, not 
oftener, you may call on us at our 
hotel, see Narilla, walk with her, drive 
with her. Only—and this is impor- 
tant and imperative—you must make 
it appear that your reason for being in 
the town or city which you select for 
your visits is a necessary business one, 

and entirely foreign to your acquaint- 
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ance with my daughter. Do you ac- 
cept the conditions? ” 

‘*How long is this to last?” I de- 
manded. 

‘* How long? Until you are twenty- 
one, if—I—live. Should I leave 


Narilla, and I’m getting to be an old 





TWO KINDLY YOUNG MEN WATCHED 
WITH THE DEAD, 


man, I would be happier to know—to 
know ' 

He stopped and looked at me. I 
think he liked me then. I shall prove, 
before I am done, that he loved me 
later. ' 

‘*] will accept your conditions,” I 
replied, after a minute or two for con- 
sideration, 
make.” 

‘** Well, what is it?” 





‘* That if any one else seeks to woo 
and win Narilla, you'll release me from 
my pledges—and promptly let me 


know.” 
The man shrugged his shoulders. 





‘*if you'll accept one I 


‘¢ The boy really thinks he is in ear- 
nest, doesn’t he?”’ he said, addressing 
himself to himself rather than to me. 
‘* As though any one else would wed 
the daughter of a traveling showman— 
any one that I would allow to come 
near her. And yet—it might be—it 
might. The girl zs beautiful, 
and as good as beautiful. Yes, 
I accept your condition.” 

He offered his hand. I took 
it. Hecalled his daughter and 
I had ten minutes for saying 
farewell—in his presence. I 
asked her to allow me to write, 
as her father had suggested. 
She granted the request. I 
did not ask her to answer and 
she volunteered no promise. 
But she did answer and prompt- 
ly and kindly, too. 

I took a night train for 
home and arrived there in due 
season and without mischance 
or adventure of anysort. My 
guardian had hardly missed 
me; he had discovered an en- 
tirely new bug, and was giving 
his entire time and individual 
attention to a study of its 
habits. 

I surprised him by announc- 
ing a desire to go to work. 
But he readily consented. I 
secured a position as commer- 
cial traveler for a wholesale 
grocery house. I hold the 
position still. My father’s 
fortune gave me an income 
that was more than enough for my 
wants, and I took liberties that a 
man who really needed the salary that 
went with the position would not have 
thought of. But I[ had a fine faculty 
for selling goods, so fine, indeed, that 
my emyloyers found little fault when 
I took two or three days, once in three 
months or so, to go out of my way, 
sometimes for a distance of several 
hundred miles, to attend to affairs of 
my own, of the nature of which they 
lacked the least knowledge. 

I saw Narilla Hudon once in three 
months. I kept my agreement with 
her father in both letter and spirit. 
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But circumstances sent me into the 
presence of her father much more fre- 
quently. Many a time have I found 
him at work in a town where I had to 
remain over night, and perhaps within 
a week or two after I had made my 
regular sitpulated quarterly call. On 
such occasions I made it a point tosee 
the man, usually after his exhibition 
was over, and have a quiet talk with 
him over a goodcigar. Inever sought 
to see his daughter on these occasions; 
indeed I scrupulously avoided allowing 
circumstances making an accidental 
meeting possible. Jasper Hudon never 
spoke of it, but I knew my straight- 
forwardness in the matter won his re- 
spect and touched himdeeply. Ifound 
out later what I was glad to know, 
though I could never bring myself to 
the point of making a request regard- 
ing it, that he never told Narilla of his 
meetings with me on these occasions 
when my bargain with him prevented 
my seeing her as well. Once, for six 
weeks in succession, I saw Jasper 
Hudon every week; but that was ex- 
ceptional, 

I rarely attended one of Hudon’s 
entertainments. While he did not say 
I must not, I found he preferred I 
should not. And, of course, I never 
intruded myself upon his stage again. 
Sometimes I longed for the trial 
of power between us—hungered and 
thirsted for the excitement of conflict— 
but I knew it must not, could not, be. 
Indeed, for his sake, I would have re- 
fused his request for a further trial; I 
got to believe, and I still think with 
good reason, that my will had out- 
grown his. 

Twice during the two years of my 
probation I attended the exhibitions of 
men who pretended to do as Hudon 
did—or pretended! Neither one was 
able to do anything with me. Both 
frankly admitted to their audiences that 
they gave it up. Whether my will did 
it, or whether what Hudon had inci- 
dentally told me caused my success, I 
am quite unable to say. 

I had a day in Chicago, near the 
close of the second year of my proba- 
tion, in which I had Narilla to myself 
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all day long. I promised in the be- 
ginning, I believe, that this shouldn’t 
be a love story. But for that promise 
I would tell you in detail how we spent 
the day. I had never seen Narilla in 
better health and spirits. But her 
father seemed worn and worried. I 
thought once or twice that he was 
going to say something of a very seri- 
ous sort to me. But each time he 
turned the conversation into the realm 
of the commonplace. 

I left Chicago with San Francisco 
for my objective point. 

I was going to stop on business for 
the firm that employed me at several 
important places on the way. And as 
a matter of fact, the trip took me the 
better part of three weeks. Toward 
the end of the journey, however, I got 
nervous and worried. A sense of im- 
pending disaster seemed to fill the 
atmosphere all about me; it was as 
though I was in it—not it in me—if 
you can understand the meaning of 
what I have so inadquately explained. 
I may as well confess that I omitted 
several intended towns from the list I 
actually visited. 

And I found on arrival at my hotel, 
that my presentiments were well 
founded. A telegram had been wait- 
ing for me for a week. It said: 


‘*T release you from pledges. The man 
a scoundrel. Come. 
JASPER HuDON.” 


The piace at which this terrible mes- 
sage was dated was an obscure little 
town in the State of New York. I 
looked up its population, in a gazeteer, 
and decided that Hudon would hardly 
show there for more than two nights, 
possibly for only one. And the tele- 
gram was already a week old. And 
I did not know where to locate him. 
He had intended taking a trip of sev- 
eral months through the East. I had 
expected to be in the extreme West 
until I had a right to see Narilla again. 
I could hardly expect a communication 
from Hudon, stating his plans and 
route, for six or seven weeks to come. 
He knew where to send it then. I 
should be in San Francisco, and at this 
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very hotel for a day or two before my 
departure for the East—unless some- 
thing very imperative interfered with 
my plans. 

I thought of the help Narilla’s letters 
might be, of course, and immediately. 
Here was a letter from her, unopened, 
waiting while I studied that menacing 
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I BADE NARILLA FAREWELL, 


message. I opened it. It was dated 
in New York City. It stated that they 
would leave on the day following. 
Their destination was the town from 
which her father had telegraphed me. 
So much for that! 

I was in San Francisco a good week 
earlier than I had anticipated. It was 
almost remarkable, in.veiw of the fact 
that she knew the general nature of 
my plans, that I had a letter from 
Narilla at all. The perusal of it, how- 
ever, did not help the problem in the 
least. It was no more different from 
her other letters than they had always 
been from oneanother. It was neither 
too long nor too short, too grave nor 
too gay; a man knowing Jasper Hudon 
less intimately than I would have dis- 
credited the telegram after reading the 
letter; I knew the man too well for 
that. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I 
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might hope for another letter from 
Narilla, a letter giving an address at 
which an answer would be received 
sometime within a week. But these 
were extraordinary circumstances, I 
could not afford to wait in San Fran- 
cisco a single day. I gave orders re- 
garding the forwarding of mail and the 
repeating of telegrams. I took the 
next train for the East. 

For the first day or two of my re- 
turn trip I burdened the wires with 
messages. But I got nothing satisfac- 
tory in return. Hudon had been in 
the town from which he had tele- 
graphed me. He had been there to 
give one of his entertainments. But, 
instead of giving it, he had left sud- 
denly. The operator did not know 
where he had gone—nor why. He 
found out for me, however, and at an 
expense of time that was terribly try- 
ing to me, the name of the town in 


which his next appearance was an- 


nounced; if the effort made by the op- 
erator was at all commensurate with 
the time he took, I shall hope for an 
opportunity to repay him in the future. 

I telegraphed: to the town named. 
No, Hudon had not been there. He 
did not cancel his date. He allowed 
a large and fashionable audience to 
gather—only to go home disappoint- 
ed. The operator said no one knew 
where he could be found; he said he 
guessed no one but myself cared! 

And I—sad eyed and sober—had to 
admit that I had lost Jasper Hudon! 
I prayed God I had not lost Narilla as 
well! I debated, long and anxiously, 
the best course to take as I neared the 
end of my journey. I was on a train 
that would go straight through to New 
York, running, at speed of sixty miles 
an hour, through the place from which 
Hudon had last addressed me. I 
knew the place where the Hudons al- 
ways stopped when in New York City. 
I could go on and search there at once. 
Or, by changing to a slower train, I 
could stop and take up the clue at the 
point Hudon’s message dropped it. I 
chose the latter plan. I searched— 
and found nothing. It made me too 
late! 
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When I arrived in front of the tene- 
ment house, in New York, which was 
the Hudons’ metropolitan home, the 
first thing I saw was the tear-stained 
face of Narilla at one of the windows. 
A minute later she was in my arms, 
and telling me the sorrowful story of 
death and desolation. I hardly knew 
how she got into my arms, whether the 
action was hers or mine. As this is 
not a love story, perhaps it doesn’t 
matter. 

Jasper Hudon was dead. 
died only an hour before. 
most reached him in time to 
listen to any dying message 
he might have had for me. 
I was only an hour too late. 

‘‘He—he told me about 
your—your bargain with him 
—and—and what you want- 
ed,” said Narilla, hiding her 
hot face on my shoulder, 
‘*and—and he said it had 
better be at once—better 
not be delayed at all!” 

That looked promising, 


He had 
I had al- 
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very, and quite unlike any fi ee | 
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of the complications I had 
been led to fear because of 
the message from the man 
now dead. I said the pas- 
sionate words I had kept 
shut behind my lips for two 
long years. I got some 
equally calm and sensible 
statements in return! then, 
after our lover eloquence 
had exhausted itself, we 
came soberly down to a discussion 
of the sad and pressing realities of 
life. 

I went in, with her, and looked upon 
the resolute and dignified face of her 
dead—our dead. Then, suddenly, 
even while we looked, she clutched 
my shoulder convulsively. as through 
in a very agony of terror, and ex- 
claimed ‘‘ He—he said we must not 
delay—not at all!” ‘‘A day or two, 
of course—” I began. 

‘* He said—zot an hour!” was her 
emphatic answer. 

Well, I had waited two years. I 
had crossed a continent to listen to 
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the words of Jasper Hudon and his 
daughter. And these were the words, 
given into her keeping for me,—the 
message he had when the clock was 
ticking out the lost hour he had on the 
earthward side of eternity. I would 
take him at his word. I went out 
with Narilla Hudon. We were gone 
less than an hour. When we returned 
we were man and wife. 

Within an hour some one came in to 
say a man wished to see me. I asked 
his name. They said in was Daniel 
Dukeman, I heard a little gasp be- 
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JASPER HUDON APPEARED BEFORE HIM, 


hind me. I turned quickly. I was 
just in season to keep my wife from 
fallingtothe floor. Shehad fainted dead 
away. When she recovered conscious- 
ness, after what seemed an alarmingly 
long time to me, she explained 
matters. 

‘* He’s had some sort of a hold over 
father for years. I supposed, until 
less than a month ago, that it was 
merely a matter of money. Then, he 
declared he would have me. I—I—” 

The man sent in a second message, 
more imperative and insolent than the 
first, I went out and had an inter- 
view with him. 
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‘* Jasper Hudon was a forger,” he 
said, beginning abruptly, ‘‘and de- 
frauded my father out of a hundred 
thousand dollars. I have the evi- 
dences of his crime in my possession. 
I have had them for years, Sixteen 
years ago, when his wife died, I told 
him he must pay me that immense 
sum, with arrears of interest, and with 
interest yearly on the unpaid balance 
at the end of each year. He was 
poor, very poor, but he had one talent. 
I understand you are well enough 
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He worked hard. 
fully. 


He saved care- 
A little less than one month 
ago he paid me the last installment of 


the great debt. And then when he 
asked for the papers I laughed at him. 
I told him I had a new demand—a 
new price. I told him he could have 
the precious documents when Narilla 
was my wife. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
ha! 

Now, I knew that he would refuse 
me—scorn me. Hedid. But I knew 
another thing; I knew that Narilla 


JASPER STOOD OVER HIM WITH HIS SPECIFRE ARMS SWAYING IN THE AIR, 


acquainted with him to know what I 
mean. I told him that when he had 
paid the dept, to the lost cent, I 
would destroy the evidences of the 
crime, either in his presence, or in the 
presence of any friend he might send. 

Well, he accepted the hard condi- 
tions. He took his little child with 
him, leaving a nurse to care for her 
until she had grown old enough so 
that he could care for her himself, and 
went on the road. He might have 
grown rich on the tributes of a world’s 
credulity to his infamous genius, but 
his debt to me kept him poor. 


would do anything to save a father’s 
honor. I knew that she would marry 
me rather than let the evidences of his 
guilt be made public. I gave him a 
date beyond which my consideration 
would not extend; after that, the ex- 
act truth would be told to Narilla, who 
so far knew of my claims in only a 
vague and uncertain way, and she 
must marry me or see him imprisoned 
and disgraced. 

He telegraphed for you. That was 
a cunning trick. It was check in 
this mad game of life, but not check- 
mate. I had, for some unexplained 
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reason, never heard of you. It was 
only by the merest accident that I 
learned of your existence. 

The man had no expectation of 
escape. He had no desire forit. He 
knew me too well to look for mercy. 
He had made up his mind to spend his 
remaining days in prison. But herea- 
soned, and truly enough, that a woman 
with one husband couldn’t marry an- 
other. 

At last, no matter how, I learned of 
you, and that you were coming. I 
put on the screws then—shortened the 
time. This morning the girl was to 
know the truth. This morning she was 
to choose between marriage with me 
and the exposure of her father. And 
this morning he died. 

This morning he died. He killed 
himself! I am as certain of that as I 
should be if I knew what drug he used, 
and had seen him take it. He was 
sick, to be sure, for no man could have 
endured the strain put upon him and 
retain his health. But he would have 
recovered. He reasoned, incorrectly 
though, that his death would save his 
name from disgrace; he did not quite 
know me, after all these years of inti- 
mate acquaintanceship. Ha! ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! ha! So, as you had failed 
him—as you were late—he took his 
own life. 

Now you love Narilla. 
doubt she loves you. I don’t care for 
that in the least. I’m not inclined to 
be of a jealous disposition—when noth- 
ing more serious than sentiment is 
taken into consideration. But—I love 
her as well as you do. And I’m satis- 
fied she’ll make mea good wife, though 
she hates me instead of loving me at 
all. And she loves her father’s honor 
better than anything else—better, per- 
haps, than her own soul. And so in 
conclusion, unless you go away at once 
and without a word of farewell, I’m 
going to give Narilla Hudon a chance 
to choose between her dead father’s 
memory and you. If you go, like a 
good and sensible boy, I'll send you 
the documents when I’m once married 
to Narilla.” 

** You'll not give Narilla Hudon any 


I don’t 


choice, you infernal rascal,” I shouted, 
‘* for there isn’t such a person in exis- 
tence. Narilla is my wife, and » 

‘* Your wife? Since when?” 

‘*Since some two or three hours 
ago.” 

‘*Well—well. And with her father 
dead scarcely an hour longer. I don’t 
pretend to be a good man—and never 
did. But even I would have not asked 
such hasteas that. I would have been 
content with a promise.” 

‘* We acted in accordance with her 
father’s dying desire.”’ 

The evil face opposite me darkened 
desperately. 

‘*You did, did you? And he sup- 
posed that balked me, did he? And 
you think so too? Well, you're both 
mistaken. know that the making pub- 
lic of her father’s disgrace will send the 
girl to her grave.” 

I gasped with astonished horror. I 
had never thought of that. And, swift 
as a lightning flash, came the appalling 
conviction that this fiend spoke the 
truth. He had the power to kill this 
woman I loved so tenderly—my wife— 
my darling—and to do it by perform- 
ing an action that the law would call 
right and the world praiseworthy. I 
groaned aloud. 





‘*Is—isthere no way?” I faltered, 
no price?” 
‘¢There is one; yourself. With the 


” 


woman free 

‘* You—mean—divorce? ” 

The man laughed. ‘‘I mean death,” 
he said sharply; ‘‘if you are alive, at 
sunrise to-morrow morning, I'll give 
the account of Hudon’s crime to the 
authorities and the newspapers. When 
you are dead—when I am sure of it— 
I'll burn the papers. I'll swear that. 
When you are out of the way, with her 
father gone as he is, I'll take my 
chances. You say you love Narilla; 
you have achance to prove it. Kill— 
yourself—and x 

“* T_T’ Ul—think—of it,” I said sert- 
ously. 

* 








* * * * * 
I don’t know how many people lived 


in that crowded tenement house in 
which the Hudons had kept rooms all 
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these years, and in which they had 
managed to spend some two or three 
weeks out of every fifty-two, and so 
keep up the pathetic pretence that they 
had a home. I suppose the number 
of occupants was well toward two hun- 
dred. The Hudons had had three 
rooms, two on the third floor, one on 
the second. The one on the second 
floor had been used as parlor, study, 
library, office, sitting-room, and what- 





THE FLAMING CURTAIN SWEPT 
AROUND HIM, 


ever else you may choose to say; a 
plain table, covered with a cheap and 
gaudy spread, an old desk in one cor- 
ner, a worn out sofa, two ancient 
chairs that had outgrown their beauty 
long ago, and one easy chair of more 
modern make, completed the furniture. 
A score of books, most of them deal- 
ing with subjects of an occult or super- 
natural nature, rested on a hanging 
shelf. It was not an inviting room— 
nor one calculated to soothe the nerves 
of a terrified and tortured man. 
* * * * * * 

It was twelve o’clock. Upstairs, in 

one of his rooms, Jasper Hudon lay 
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dead, while two kindly young fellows, 
in the room directly across the hall from 
him, sat to watch; sometimes, as the 
night wore on, they would steal to his 
door to peer in and to listen—their 
duty to see that ‘‘heslept well!” We, 
Narilla and I, heard them go at nine 
o’clock, at two, at eleven. It was 
twelve now, and I listened alone. 
Narilla went to her room half an hour 
ago. She was lying across the bed, 
even then, dressed as she had been 
when her father died, weeping as if 
her tender heart would break for love 
of the dead lying alone next door. 

I had promised, when Narilla went 
up to her room, that I would follow her 
soon. I had lied to her for the first 
time—for the last. I had given up 
seeing her again. She had kissed me, 
thirty minutes since, a bride’s kiss of 
good-night that means farewell for 
barely a trivial hour. And I—I had 
kissed her good-by for this world; I 
was not sure, for 1 couldn't quite de- 
cide how far heroic self-sacrifice would 
atone for suicide, that it was not for 
eternity as well. 

I had silently reasoned the whole 
thing out, in the earlier hours of the 
evening, with the wife I loved sitting 
on my knee. I cannot explain how 
hard it had been, nor could you under- 
stand it were I to try. But it was 
over, at last, thank God. The mental 
pain of dying, the spiritual agony of 
facing the unknown—these were over 
and past. The physical pangs of dis- 
solution alone remained. I had my 
revolver in my hand. I was steadily 
searching for the place through which 
life would find its exit the surest and 


speediest. 
Suicide? Of course. It was the 
only way. I could take my choice be- 


tween to-night, when Narilla loved me, 
trusted me, and mourned a dead fath- 
er against whose honor suspicion had 
never raised its breath—and to-morrow 
night, with Narilla dead from the 
shame that had fallen upon her father, 
and perhaps with her curse for the 
cowardice of her husband, who had not 
spared her this deadly knowledge, still 
ringing in my ears. I had my choice. 



























I had chosen. To put off, until an- 
other night, the doing of the duty fate 
had appointed to my hand, would be 
the most cowardly and cruel of crimes. 
That was the roadway my reason ran. 
That was the end my erratic judgment 
reached. 

If there was any reason for thinking 
Narilla would marry this brute who 
had driven father and husband to their 
deaths 

But there wasn’t. There was no 
danger of that after this night should 
be done. Daniel Dukeman had sworn 
he would burn the evidences he held 
against Joseph Hudon. That done, 
he might as well crave the possession 
of the evening star as aspire to the 
hand of the peerless Narilla. She— 
was—safe! That is, she would be in 
a minute or two. She would be when 
I found the weakest point in a man’s 
skull—and got my nerves euough un- 
der control to hold my weapon steady 
again. 

My death would be a fearful blow— 
of course. She would never forget 
me. Her life would never quite rise 
to the level of happiness. But it was 
better so than that the papers Duke- 
man had showed be made public—far 
better. 

It would have been a pleasure, a per- 
sonal one, to leave a line of explana- 
tion for my wife. It would let me die 
happier. It might make her memory 
of me kinder and more tender, her love 
for me deeper and more exalted. But 
my death could not, under any circum- 
stances, be a happy one. I had no 
moral right to try to make it so. I 
must not be selfish. A statement of 
my reasons would give pain. I would 
not plant a new grief in Narilla’s soul, 
merely to dwarf the growth of one that 
wasinevitable. I would write nothing. 

I suppose some of my readers are 
getting very angry and disgusted with 
me, wondering why I didn’t go and 
kill Mr. Daniel Dukeman. A few, 
perhaps, have decided that they would 
have done so. And I must confess 
there seem very good grounds for tak- 
ing that position. 

To be sure, the man lived in a well- 
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policed and highly-respected part of 
the city, and might he relied upon for 
acute watchfulness and well-trained 
servants. But even such men as he 
can be found and reached. I presume 
I could have gotten at him, killed him 
secretly, and have escaped even the 
finger of suspicion. And it would 
seem, to the superficial thinker, as 
though a man would quite as soon use 
his second cartridge for suicidal pur- 
poses, as the first, under existing cir- 
cumstances, while toa man with his 
mind made up to go straight to his 
grave, what terrors would there be in 
the methods and machinery of the 
law? 

I thought that matter over from all 
points of view. And every decision 
was against me. I could bring myself 
to regard the killing of myself as quite 
reasonable—and almost right. But 
not so could I compel the crime of 
murder to appear—no matter how far 
provocation had gone. Besides, I 
caught myself wondering what I would 
have done in Daniel Dukeman’s place? 
I didn’t doubt I should have tried very 
hard before giving Narilla Hudon up 
—even to a better and more fortunate 
man than myself. 

But, last of all, most important of 
all, was the thought of Narilla. Mur- 
der was acrime. It would be murder, 
legally speaking, to kill this villain 
who threatened us, no matter how this 
one or that might be pleased to regard 
it morally. And there was, in spite of 
plan and prudence, the possibility 
down every avenue leading to his death 
at the hand of violence, of disaster— 
detection, disgrace—and 

It was clearly out of the question. 

I set the icy muzzle sharply against 
my head. I touched the trigger— 
pressed—pressed—and 

‘** Don't do it!” said Jasper Hudon; 
‘* 7 know a better way!” 

I laid down the weapon. I looked 
up. Jasper Hudon stood just inside 
the door. He was looking straight at 
me. 

No one who had ever seen Jasper 
Hudon could have been mistaken now. 
The identity was beyond doubt. But 
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this Jasper Hudon was thin, gangy, 
cloud-like; I could see the door, the 
wall, the furniture, right through him. 
He no more conealed that which was 
beyond him than the tenuous tail of the 
comet hides the great stars that blaze 
in the far heavens. I remembered the 
sort of Jasper Hudon that lay in the 
room above. I knew, in an instant, 
that this man who stood and looked 
upon me was the real Jasper Hudon— 
the Jasper Hudon who would out live 
the ruin and decay of the universe; 
and, looking into his eloquent face, I 
knew that he had returned because he 
loved me. 

I believe I was frightened. At any 
rate, I won’t run the risk of saying I 
was not. But the fear was much less 
than I would have thought possible. 
Perhaps one reason grew from the fact 
that I had so nearly taken the step 
that would have made association with 
such as he natural instead of super- 
natural. 

‘* Daniel Dukeman is a liar,” he 
said weakly, ‘‘as he always was Do 
you suppose I would have listened to 
your story of love for my daughter if 
his tale had been true? No; you 
would never have been allowed to hope 
for an alliance with my daughter, 
never after that first night when you 
told me of your love, had I not been 
an honest, though a hunted and in- 
jured man. I never forged the name 
of Daniel Dukeman’s father. He did 
that devil’s deed himself. But he did 
it so cunningly that every evidence 
pointed against me. Any twelve men, 
sworn to try me according to the law 
and the evidence, would assuredly 
have found me guilty without the form- 
ality of leavingthe court room. I may 
have been a fool to do it, but I under- 
took to pay the missing money—and I 
did it. You know the rest.” 

He paused, then he came and stood 
nearer to me. 

‘* ] was in the room, of course, when 
you had your interview with the rascal. 
I gather, from what I’ve learned on 
this side, that we are usually present 
among our friends of earth when the 
occasion has enough of interest in it to 
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I was at 
the marriage ceremony, too, as anyone 
of sense, alive or dead, might have 


make it worth one’s while. 


known I would be. When it comes to 
being visible, that’s quite another mat- 
ter. It's hard on humanity—usuaily, 
I find it hard on the spiritual side. 
But I’m here. And this is my plan: 

I want you to go to Daniel Duke- 
man. I want you to make him burn 
those documents.” 

‘*T don’t know how I can make him 
do it. I don’t understand.” 

‘*Why, when he sees you he'll under- 
stand; he’ll remember his promise, 
and 4 

‘* His promise?” 

‘*Of course. How stupid you are. 

I said I wanted you to go. You'll 
leave your body here, and——” 

‘*Oh, yes, leave my body. I see.” 

And I picked up the revolver again. 





‘Put the thing down! Don’t you 
touch it again until you feel sure you’re 
sane—or half way so! You see noth- 
ing. But, unless I’ve lost my power 
or forgotten my cunning * 

‘* You'll find a way to send me? 
that it?” 

‘* That is it. 
and number?” 
**T do.” 

He told me where Dukeman resided. 
He cautioned me to be sure to forget 
nothing. He said it would be a terri- 
bly serious matter for me if I failed to 
get back. I agreed with him in that. 
I was sure it would be. 

‘¢ Go and lie on the sofa,”’ he said. 

I obeyed him. : 

‘*Fix your eyes on me. Don’t let 
them wander, as you value your life 
and Narilla’s happiness, nd surrender 
yourself utterly--completely. Give your 
will unreservedly to mine, and pray— 
pray as you never prayed before—that 
I, though dead, am still a stronger 
man than you!” 

I fixed an unfaltering gaze upon him. 
I tried to diminish and dwarf my will. 
And I prayed, prayed earnestly, wildly, 
madly—in the sickness of my soul. 

The hands and arms of the shadowy 
figure of Jasper Hudon waved and 
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swung, twisted and turned, in strange 
and grotesque curves. Slow at first, 
then swifter and swifter, until the eye 
could scarcely follow them. At first I 
felt no effect. My surrendered self 
was stronger than the will the father 
of my wife had carried across the 
desert of death with him. And, look- 
ing into the face of the wraith, I know 
he feared that he would never find his 
power again. 

But, by and by, there came a change. 
I was going into a condition of infinite 
peace—of dreamy forgetfulness. I 
started suddenly, as astrong swimmer, 
resting lazily on his back from a recent 
contest against the current of a swift 
stream, starts when he finds the water 
running coldly across his sinking face! 

A spasm of pain contorted the 
ghost’s face. 

‘*In God’s name,” he groaned, 
‘‘don’t do that again. You may end 
all hope if you do. Even were it to 
mean death to you, what of it? You 
had your hand ready to clutch death 
willingly—only a little time ago.” 

Sure enough, what did it matter? I 
did not start or struggle again. 

I watched the swinging hands—until 
they became a gauzy cloud of shifting 
whiteness before my closing eyes. I 
watched the face of Jasper Hudon, as 
hope replaced fear in it, certainty re- 
placed mere hope, and fierce joy stood 
in the place of simple certainty. My 
eyes closed. I saw nothing more. I 
could not breathe. My heart faltered 
—stumbled—stTOPPED! Not a function 
of all my bodily organism remained in 
activity. Every nerve ceased to bring 
in impressions or take forth commands. 
So far as human sight or sense could 
have told—unquickened by the ghostly 
gift of the power to see beyond the 
veil that shuts down between the world 
that we know and the one we hope—I 
was as much a dead man as the one 
who lay cold and white in the room 
above. But the last thing I knew, the 
last impression I received, was the 
command, spoken in a voice that 
seemed like the whispered echo of far 
thunder: ‘‘ Go!” 

I went. When I came to myself 
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again, so as to fully recognize my sur- 
roundings. I was half way up the 
front stairs in a house which I had 
never been before. A _ superhuman 
instinct, a sort of supplementary sense 
that I cannot make you understand, 
told me that I was in the residence of © 
Daniel Dukeman. 

I went on upthestairs. I paused at 
a door, not because I had any doubt re- 
garding what I should find beyond it, 
but simply to get my ghostly energies 
under control. I knew I should find 
Dukeman there. And, after a little, 
I opened the door, went in, and saw 
him. 

He sat at a table, his back toward 
me. The table was covered with a 
mass of papers. 

‘*T must get them in order,” he was 
saying”’ for I shall need them in the 
morning,” 

The fool. He little guessed where 
he would be—in the morning. I 
noiselessly crossed the floor. I leaned 
over him. I touched him on the 
shoulder. I pointed a transparent 
finger at his devilish documents. 

‘*Burn them, Daniel Dukeman,” 
I commanded, ‘‘burn them.” He 
looked up. He saw me. His face 
blanched. His teeth chattered. His 
limbs trembled, He seemed to skrink 
and collapse into a shivering shapeless 
mass of desperate fear. A_ terrible 
cry rose to his pallid lips, and was 
stiffled there to a loose and loudly 
articulate groan. I have never else- 
where seen so thoroughly frightened a 
man. But, shaken though he was, he 
swept the mass of paper together, with 
a convulsive movement of his shudder- 
ing arms, and his nervous fingers 
clutched and clawed at them as the 
paws of a beast might have done, 

‘*Burn them, Daniel Dukeman,” 
I repeated. 

And there he answered me. 

‘*Burn them,” he repeated, ‘‘ burn 
them. I'll die and be damned first.” 

He leaped from his chair, and fled 
headlong across theroom. He stood 
at bay near a window. I think he 
had, for a moment, a frenzied idea of 
opening it and calling for the police. 
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As though even the metropolitan 
police could help him against such as I! 

‘*Burn them,,’ I demanded, for the 
third time. 

It was then, I think, that he re- 
membered his promise, At any rate, 
he turned and faced me—and laughed! 
Yes, even Ae—mad as he had been 
with fright—dared laugh! 

‘*Ha! ha! hal Ha! ha! ha! Ha! 
ha? ha!” he gurgled unmusically, 
‘*did you think I'd keep my word? 
Did you think I’d throw away the 
only means I have of bending the 
woman to my will? Then you are a 
fool! Ha! ha! ha! why, /’// durn be- 
fore I'll burn ¢hem:”’ 

I came nearer. I crowded close 
upon him. I threatened the man. 

‘* Burn them,” I said, ‘‘or I'll ia 

I don’t know what hé thought my 
intent would prove to be; I don’t know 
what he feared my intangibility might 
find power to accomplish. He took a 
long look at me, a look of resigned re- 
gret at the room beyond where I stood, 
and ashuddering glance at the window 
close at hand. Then he dared try a 
trick—dared attempt tocheat me. He 
took the documents in which I was in- 
terested in his left hand. He took a 
smaller bundle of papers, what I knew 
not, from an inner pocket of his coat, 
with his right hand. He held themup 
to a burner projecting but slightly from 
the wall. They caught fire—blazed 
up strongly. And still he held them. 
Then, without a moment’s warning, a 
fragment fell from one of them. It 
fell upon the sweeping end of one of 
his magnificent lace curtains. A line 
of threatening fire ran swiftly toward 
the ceiling. He dropped the Hudon 
documents. He caught the blazing 
curtain in both his hands. He tugged 
sharply at it. It gave way suddenly. 
It fell across his shoulders, over his 
head, along his arms. It burned and 
hampered him from head to foot. It 
seemed alive in its pertinacity and 
devilishness, as he fought against it 
and struggled to tear it away. 

** You would burn first, would you?” 
Icried. ‘‘ Very well, burn them!” 

A laugh rang through the room! 
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Dukeman did not laugh! And he 
hurled the last blazing bit of the ruined 
fabric from his blistering hands, and 
stood and looked at me—his feet 
treading the. papers he had staked his 
soul for, his garments ablaze from head 
to foot! 

The bells rang the alarm—when you 
couldn't have guessed what that room 
had been like! 

The engine came—when the floor 
and the papers and the man had all 
dropped through to the floor below! 

I went down—after the stairs were 
gone! 

I went out—after the walls fell in! 

I went home-knowing that the pa- 
pers were thoroughly and satisfactorily 
burned! 

A wiser man than Daniel Dukeman 
might have saved everything except 
the papers! 

* * * * * * 

I arose from the sofa, where Hudon 
had bidden me lie, just as the clocks 
were striking six. Iwastired. That 
was all. But the two kindly young 
men who had volunteered to watch 
with the dead had done double duty 
that night. They found me silent, 
cold, pulseless—at oneo’clock. Before 
two, one of the best physicians in the 
great and wise city of New York had 
pronounced me dead. Before three, 
two others, equally good and great and 
wise, had agreed with him. Whatever 
you may think—/ say they were right! 

My wife slept through itall. It was 
decided not to tell her until morning. 
And so, until she reads this, she will 
not know that I did for her what no 
man ever did for a woman in all the 
history of the world before. Nor will 
the authorities know, except in the 
same way, that I could have fully ex- 
plained the circumstances leading up 
to one of the most mysterious fires 
that New York ever knew. 

* * . = * * * 

You have the story. I am not phil- 
osopher enough to go outside its regu- 
lar course in search of theory and ex- 
planatory speculation. It is not a 
love story—though— 

My wife is looking over my shoulder. 
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She has read what I have just written. 
Her smile stoops nearer and nearer—in 
the old-time tempting way. There! 
there! there! 


She says I was not writing quite the 
truth. She says this is a love story. 
With those kisses still warm on my 
lips, Ican hardly deny her. Perhaps itis! 


e 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


BY MARIE NANTZ CUTTER. 


HERE is one more place that I 
must visit before I return to Los 
Angeles, and that is Vernon. I 

do not know why it is, but I feel as if 
I could not go away without making a 
flying visit there. Uncle and aunt are 
old and will not care very much about 
seeing me. 

‘*The girls are married and gone. 
There is no one else in the town who 
would even remember me, or whom I 
care in the least to see. Yet I feel 
irresistibly drawn there. If time could 
turn back ten years; if those who are 
gone could return; if I knew that 
Mabel Curtis was watching for my 
coming, and that she would smile a 
welcome to me, then I could under- 
stand this feverish longing to go to 
that dreary town. But—time will not 
roll back, and Mabel is gone forever. 
A visit to Vernon will be but to revive 
all the old pain, and will have more of 
bitterness than sweetness in it. Still I 
cannot stay away.” 

The speaker was Claude Murray, 
and the person addressed was himself. 
He was a fine looking fellow about 
thirty years of age, and bore the ap- 
pearance of a successful man. Ten 
years previous to the time our story 
opens, he had gone to California, and 
by prudent investments and still more 
prudent sales had accumulated quite a 
little fortune during the ‘‘boom” 
period in Los Angeles. 

Now he had returned to the East on 
a visit to his old home at Salem. 

Several weeks had been spent in fa- 
miliar places and among old friends; 
but through it all he was haunted by a 


subtle dissatisfaction and unrest which 
had all at once put itself into words. 
In living over his boyhood, he could 
not fail to remember the pretty love 
story that had made life so bright, and 
whose influence had followed him 
through all the years that had passed 
since then. No face had ever seemed 
so fair, no eyes so bright, no voice so 
sweet as those of Mabel Curtis. 
Hence it was that designing mammas 
and daughters had smiled on him in 
vain. They could never win more 
than a quiet courtesy from the hand- 
some and wealthy bachelor whom they 
hoped to ensnare. 

As the train sped onward that even- 
ing, he leaned back in his chair, closed 
his eyes, and gave himself up entirely 
to reverie. 

Once more he was a boy of twenty, 
looking ardently forward to meeting 
the girl whose last letter made a warm 
spot over his heart. He imagined how 
she was counting the minutes till train- 
time, how her eyes would light up at 
his coming, how happy he would be to 
see her, to hear her speak, to press her 
soft hand and kiss her saucy lips. 

How slowly the train ran! Would 
they never reach Vernon? Ah! here 
was Holbrook. Only five miles more! 
His pulses were bounding, his heart 
out-traveled the train. 

‘*Vernon!”’ 

He opened his eyes. 
vanished. 

He wasaman of thirty, coming alone 
to a town that had forgotten his very 
existence. He caught up his grip and 
stepped out of the rear end of the car 


The dream 
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to the depot platform where no one 
waited to meet him. The station- 
agent was busy at the upper end of the 
platform, the loungers stood about the 
depot, one or two fellow passengers 
were being greeted by their friends. 
He only was alone, and dusk was fall- 
ing. 

ie stood at the lower end of the 
platform and looked about him. The 
town consisted mainly of two long rows 
of houses facing each other from oppo- 
site sides of the railroad tracks. There 
were two or three stores, a few cooper 
and wagon shops. On a side street 
were the schoolhouse and church. On 
either side of the railroad tracks were 
high piles of railroad ties and barrels 
waiting for shipment. 

There were no sidewalks, no cross- 
ings. ‘There was a general air of des- 
olation, or stagnation, or loneliness. 

‘¢ Since the dove brought the olive 
branch of peace to Noah, this village 
has never stirred,” he murmured. 

Lights were beginning to gleam from 
the windows, but none of them were 
for him. He gazed across at the old 
house on a side street, under the lo- 
cust trees. There was no light in the 
windows and the place looked gloomy 
and deserted. 

A sense of homesickness came over 
him, and he wished he had not come. 
He turned hastily away, and started 
along the track toward his uncle’s 
home, but his steps lagged. 

With bowed head he passed along, 
thinking at every step how often on 
this very walk he had timed his foot- 
steps to those of another 

Snatches of conversation came back 
to him. The old merry, happy days 
returned to haunt the present with 
their vanished sweetness. 

It was with a feeling of relief that 
he turned in at his uncle’s gate, and in 
the warm greeting which he received, 
shook off the sadness that oppressed 
him. 

He was surprised to find how glad 
the old couple were to see him, and 
how eager to hear of his life and for- 
tunes in the far west. 

California was the end of the world 
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to them; and they looked with a sort 
of reverence on the one who had ven- 
tured out a boy to such unknown re- 
gions, and returned to them a hand- 
seme dignified man. His wealth seemed 
boundless, his experiences unequalled, 
his success bewildering to them. 

Old times were talked over, old 
friends recalled. This one had died, 
that one had moved away, such and 
such ones were married. 

‘*Had he heard that Mabel Curtis 
had married after they moved West?” 

Ah! had he not carried the bitter 
knowledge about with him since he had 
read the announcement in a paper five 
years previous? 

He did not tell them so. Why 
should he? Nor did he tell them that 
he had merely come back to torture 
himself by looking on the old familiar 
places, and dreaming over the old 
sweet dream for a few brief days. 

He could not sleep that night for 
his thoughts troubled him. Three 
years were crowded into a few hours. 
As he ‘‘ pulled back the links of mem- 
ory” every hour seemed to stand out 
in clear relief. He wondered how he 
could ever have become angry at the 
girl who had been so dear to him. 
Wondered how they ever could have 
misunderstood one another as they had 
done. Wondered at all the various 
facts and possibilities and revelations 
which memory presented so rapidly to 
his mind. 

Why did he think so much of her 
these days? Was it only because the 
familiar scenes brought back old mem- 
ories so forcibly? 

He remembered an argument which 
they had held in the olden times over a 
verse from Tupper’s ‘‘ Proverbial Phi- 
losopy”’ which they had read to- 
gether. 

‘* Mind acts on mind tho’ bodies be 
far distant.”’ 

He had held that it was only a verse 
evolved from the poet’s fancy. She 
claimed that the subtle, magnetic cur- 
rents of the mind reached out to its 
kindred mind, and drew thought to it- 
self, no matter how great the distance. 

She had quoted many passages from 
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Emerson’s essays which she claimed 
upheld her theory. 

They had diligently studied all the 
works on psychology that they could 
find, and then leaving books, as being 
merely theoretical, they studied the 
subject from a practical standpoint by 
experimenting on one another’s minds. 

The hour and moment of the day 
when their minds were drawn to the 
other, the subjects presented to the 
mind at such times, and the length of 
time considered, were carefully noted 
and made substance of almost daily 
letters, as their homes were nearly 
fifty miles apart. 

He smiled now to think how badly 
she had worsted him in the argument. 
Her woman’s wit had been too quick 
for him. 

‘*You proved nothing, sweetheart, 
except what we already knew—that we 
thoyght of each other every moment 
of the day. We should have tried our 
experiments on other minds; but then 
that would not have been so interest- 
ing,” he murmured. 

All the arguments came back to him 
now with added intensity. 

**TIf I could only know where you 
are,” he thought, ‘‘whether your 
thoughts are with me in these days, 
whether your mind is dwelling on the 
same subjects that engross mine, then 
I would know to a certainty whether 
you were right or no.”’ 

The next day he spent with his 
uncle and aunt. The old couple were 
interested in every little event that had 
entered his life during the ten years 
of his absence. 

His descriptions of the wonderful 
rushing West were as fascinating to 
them as fairy stories are toa child, 
and they could not be satisfied. 

In the evening twilight Claude went 
to visit the deserted old house under 
the locusts on the side street, where 
he had spent so many happy hours. 
His thoughts had been there all day, 
but he had purposely waited until the 
hour when he had been accustomed to 
goto meet Mabel. As he went slowly 
along he remembered how eagerly and 
with hurried steps he had always trod- 


den the grassy path, and how he had 
always found Mabel waiting for him 
on the steps of the old porch. With 
bowed head he walked along, nursing 
the sweet bitterness in his heart and 
it was not till he reached the familiar 
gate and lifted the latch, that he 
raised his head and looked about him. 

Some one was sitting on the steps, 
and at the click of the latch she sprang 
to her feet in a startled way. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” he said, lift- 
ing his hat. ‘‘I thought this house 
was vacant, and was so absorbed in 
my own thoughts that I did not notice 
that any one was here.” 

‘*Claude!” exclaimed the woman 
on the steps, holding out her hands to 
him. 

‘*Mabel!”’ he cried, ‘‘ Mabel! can 
it be true that I have found you here?” 
and he sprang forward, caught’ her in 
his arms and kissed her again and 
again. Suddenly he recovered him- 
self, and releasing her he said ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Hastings. I was 
so overcome by memories of the past, 
and so surprised to find you here that 
I forgot you were another man's wife. 
For the sake of past friendship, will 
you not forgive me?” 

‘‘Mrs. Hastings!” she said, looking 
into his face in a puzzled way. ‘‘Ido 
not understand you. I am Mabel 
Curtis. Have I mistaken you? Are 
you not Claude Murray?” 

Ina moment his arms were about her 
again. 

‘“‘Is it true? Have I found you 
again, my Mabel? Oh, it has all been 
a wretched mistake! Tell me, sweet- 
heart, that I need never lose you again. 
Do not send me away. I could not 
bear it now.” 

She laid her head against his shoul- 
der with a little sigh of content. 

‘* Nor could I bear to have you go,” 
was all she said. 

Then they sat down in their old 
place on the steps to consider their 
strange meeting. 

‘*You have not told me yet why you 
called me ‘Mrs. Hastings,’”’’ she said 
inquiringly. 

For answer he drew from a book in 
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his pocket a well-worn slip of paper, 
which he placed in her hand. In the 
bright moonlight she read: 


MARRIED—By the Rev. John B, Curtis, 
at Sharon, Iowa, May 10, 18——, Miss 
Mabel Curtis and Mr. Harry Hastings. 


‘*Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ and you thought 
that was my marriage notice? That 
was my Cousin Mabel. Father mar- 
ried her and I was bridesmaid; but it 
never entered my head that any one 
would think I wasthe bride. And you 
have carried that allthese years? Oh, 
Claude!” 

The tears were shining in the eyes 
. she raised to his, and he felt called to 
kiss them away—a task that was very 
delightful, indeed, to him. 

‘*T shall never lose you again, dear,’ 
he murmured in her ear. ‘‘ We will 
be married here in Vernon and take 
our wedding trip out to our home in 
Los Angeles. Do not sayno, Mabel,” 
and he bent eagerly for her answer. 

‘*Home!” she repeated. ‘‘I have 
had ‘no home for three years. Anda 
home with you—oh, Claude, it will be 
happiness beyond words!”’ 

He drew her nearer to him, and his 
heart leaped up in sympathy for the 
sorrow that thrilled in her voice. 

‘*You have not told me of your 
trouble, Mabel,” he said gently. 

‘*No. I forgot it all in seeing you. 
Three years ago my parents both died. 
I came East to the college where I 
graduated and obtained a position as 
teacher of the delsarte culture there. 
My summers have been spent at the 
college or visiting in the homes of 
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for the first 
time in all these years, I feltan uncon- 
trollable longing to come back here 


friends. This summer, 


and visit the old home. I had intended 
to go elsewhere, but the feeling was so 
strong that I could not shake it off; 
and so last night I came.”’ 
‘*Last night!’ he cried. 
evening train south?”’ 
‘*Ves,” she replied. 
‘*T was on the same train and we 


‘*On the 


did not know one another! Did you 
see me get off?” 
‘*No,”’ she answered, ‘‘Mrs. An- 


drews was expecting me and met me 
at the train. So I did not look 
about.” 

** How did you happen to come here 
to-night, then?” he still questioned. 

‘*T wanted to come alone just at this 
time because—I felt as if you would 
seem nearer to me. I did not see you 
until you entered the gate, because I 
was so utterly carried away by the sad 
memories of all that I had lost since I 
last sat here. How did it all happen, 
Claude? What brought us both here 
at the same time? Was it the ‘action 
of mind on mind’?” and she looked 
at him with the arch smile he so well 
remembered. 

‘* You have won the argument, and 
I have won you. So by all the rules 
of logic and law the case is mine, and 
I have come off the victor,” he replied 
ardently. 

‘*T can consent to defeat under such 
logic as that,’”’ she replied merrily. 

And so the ‘‘ Psychological Problem’ 
was solved in a manner highly satis- 
factory to both disputants. 












































“Pussy Willow! Pussy Willow!” 
Where's ’e cunning ‘** Pussy Willow?” 
Calls a darling little fellow 
From the porch; and laughing glances 
Follow where the kitten dances 

Full of glee 
Merrily, 
Here and there the small imp prances. 
He’s a mischief-loving fellow— 
“ Cunning little Pussy Willow! " 


“Pussy Willow! Pussy Willow!” 
Where’s ’e cunning ‘* Pussy Willow?” 
See him crouch among the grasses, 
Spring at every one who passes, 
Now across the yard he rushes, 
Rushes now among the bushes, 
Plotting little impish capers; 

Then into a tree he scampers— 
Frisking with the leaflets yellow, 
He’s a jolly little fellow,— 

** Cunning little Pussy Willow!” 


‘**Pussy Willow! Pussy Willow! *’ 
Where's °e cunning Pussy Willow?” 
See those eyes with mischief gleaming. 
What new exploit now he’s dreaming? 
Off he spins among the brambles 
Where the chickens end their rambles, 
Scattering terror and dismay; 

While his victims rush away 
Flying, fluttering, left and right, 
Shrieking wildly their affright— 
Trickish, comic little fellow 
Is this ‘‘ cunning Pussy Willow.” 


** Pussy Willow! Pussy Willow!” 
‘* Where’s ’e cunning Pussy Willow?” 
Ah! himself a pris’ner may be 
In this fond embrace of Baby, 
Who is crowing rare content, 
Brown eyes over kitty bent. 
Ha! ha! funny Pussy Willow 
You’re indeed a ** cunning *’ fellow— 
So submissive now and quiet, 
One would never guess the riot 
And confusion you created, 
Nor the tricks you've perpetrated. 
Now at last 
You're held fast, 
Baby’s victim, my fine fellow— 
*Cunniag little Pussy Willow!” 


“Pussy Willow! Pussy Willow!” 
‘* Where’s ’e cunning Pussy Willow?” 
- Thus the happy baby prattles, 
While his little cart he rattles 
Up and down the ** ‘randah”’ floor. 
eng berteny the open door 
Fond I listen, slyly watching 
rranks of puss and Baby catching 
Each the other in their racing. 
Hoppy Baby, pleasure chasing 
Through the livelong days so sunny, 
And a kitten must be funny. 

Such a sprite 
ay and night 

Full of antics, roguish fellow, 
‘Cunning little Fussy Willow!” 






























AMBITION. 


BY L, A, CRANDELL, 


HE was not a beautiful woman. 

Her dark hair and low, broad fore- 

head, however, conveyed an im- 
pression of a strong character. She 
stood at the window looking out upon 
a lawn where the artistic landscape 
gardener had brought into active life 
Nature’s most attractive growth of 
flowering shrubs. All this marvelous 
beauty was unobserved by her. She 
was looking within retrospectively, and 
mechanically tapping the window pane, 
while the reflex shades of thought 
swept over her face. A familiar voice 
arousedher. Mr. Palmer came hastily 
in, leading a boy of seven or eight 
summers. One glance, and you knew 
the mother of the boy. The dark 
hair, the broad, low brow, and the in- 
describable, undeveloped power lying 
within. 

‘Well, Huldah! here is the little 
culprit! I found him down by the 
brook! He actually was delighted to 
see me, and had the assurance to 
shout: ‘Oh! come quick, papa, and see 
my wheel turn round!’ Sure enongh, 
he had made a minature water-fall, 
and after nailing pieces around his 
cart wheel, had balanced it so nicely 
that the falling water turned it. I 
never saw such a happy child. But 
look at his clothes!” 

Mrs. Palmer turned, a crimson flush 
darkened her face as she surveyed the 
child. 

‘*He deserves punishing. He has 
been repeatedly told not to play in the 
brook. Look at his nice clothes! 
Take him away! The sight of him is 
exasperating!” 

‘*T am sorry, mamma,’”’ commenced 
the boy in a subdued tone. He was 
impatiently interrupted. ; 

‘*Sorry! Do not repeat that. 
are a naughty boy!” 

Turning to her husband: 

‘* Ralph, send him to hisroom! He 
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You 


I believe 
you encourage him in his disobedience. 


is a most provoking child. 


Let him wait upon himself. Wash 
himself, make himself presentable, and 
remain in his room until the bell rings.” 

‘* But, Huldah,” began Mr. Palmer. 
An impatient wave of the hand and 
stamping of the foot, signified her un- 
approachable condition. Mr. Palmer 
turned quietly away with Elmer's hand 
in his. 

They reached the first landing of the 
stairs before either broke the silence. 
Then, as if the rupture with his mother 
had been forgotten, the boy exclaimed 
triumphantly: 

‘**It did go round, ‘papa, didn’t it?” 

He looked in his father’s face ex- 
ultantly while waiting the reply. 

‘*Yes,”’ came reluctantly, ‘‘ but 
surely there cannot be much pleasure 
in anything that your mother;disap- 
proves.” 

‘*] knowthat papa. I amreal sorry 
I wet my nice clothes. You see when 
the water hit the edge of the wheel, I 
didn’t expect it, and it flew all over 
me.” 

‘*You should not have gone to the 
brook after your mother forbade it.” 

‘*I did not for a long time, but I 
couldn’t fix the wheel in the bath-tub 
so that it would turn round. I tried it 
sO many times.” 

‘*When did you try ?” 

‘*Won't you tell mamma if I tell 
you papa?” 

‘*] cannot make promises. Mamma 
knows what you should, and should 
not do. Have you forgotten the com- 
mandments you recited so beautifully 
in your Sabbath-school—‘‘ Honor thy 
Father and thy Mother?’” 

Elmer’s clasp tightened 
father’s hand. 

‘*But father! what mayIdo? I get 
tired reading the Bible! I think I'll 
never want to be a 1 


on his 


























Mr. Palmer interrupted him. Plac- 
ing his hand gently over his son’s 
mouth, saying pleasantly—‘‘ Hush! no 
more! Change your clothes, and be 
ready for supper.” 

Something in his child’s appealing, 
unsatisfied expression moved him. He 
added, ‘‘ Another day we will talk this 
matter over.’ Papa will advise how to 
please mother and his little boy.” He 
stooped down and met the child’s up- 
raised lips with a kiss that expressed 
more than words. 

Mr. Palmer passed out of Elmer’s 
room in deep thought. He failed to 
hear his son’s ‘‘ Papa! Papa!” in dis- 
appointment. One purpose absorbed 
every faculty. 

He turned abruptly to the right, 
hurried through the corridor to the 
end where a door opened on a flight 
of narrow stairs. Up these, across the 
disused, gloomy, unfinished attic he 
moved rapidly until he reached a tall 
closet. It was made of rough boards, 
and its several doors opened downward. 

Reaching to the top which left little 
space between the rafters, he took 
down a bunch of keys. As he opened 
the middle door and exposed the in- 
terior, a stranger would have won- 
dered at the change. It could not be 
the contents surely that had so trans- 
formed the quiet, languid gentleman, 
into an eager, exultant miser? Rough 
shelves, a heterogenious mass of wheels, 
screws, wires and unnamable articles, 
valued only by the owner, were heaped 
into boxes. In little rings fastened all 
about, were tools of almost every de- 
scription. Dust was thick upon every- 
thing. From one side he drewa minia- 
ture door, rolled it in and out of its 
frame several times, then replaced it. 
He examined various ingenious de- 
vices, all in workingorder. He forgot 
time, place, everything. He held a 
beautiful little model in hishand. Se- 
lecting a piece of soft lead, he fed the 
machine while turning a crank. The 
lead was caught by cog wheels, and 
after a moment there dropped on the 
floor a bright, perfect nail. With the 


. fall came the involuntary exclamation, 


‘*Oh! papa!” in such astonished, sat- 
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isfied tones that they entered a heart- 
craving, hungering for just what they 
contained. 

There was but a momentary hesita- 
tion, and then Mr. Palmer turned to 
see a radiant face. 

‘* Yes, Elmer, I was once a boy like 
you,” he said. In the one glance he 
had read the only thought of his son. 
To him it was real life wrought out of 
the inanimate. Itwas not that he had 
discovered his father’s secret! It was 
an affinity. 

The supper bell rang. Mr. Palmer 
inquired how long it would take his 
son to be made presentable. 

‘*Only a moment, papa!’’ was the 
joyous reply, and by the time Mr. 
Palmer had regained his composure 
Elmer was ready. 

Mr. Palmer was refined and cultured, 
with a sensitive nature that thrust self 
back from all unappreciative qualities. 
He was an inventor. Never a bold 
one. A mathematician, clear and log- 
ical, not a machinist. If his models 
worked he was happy, if there practi- 
cability or originality was questioned, 
he put them away as treasures gratify- 
ing only to himself. 

The door was for cars and patented. 
A company offered a nominal sum for 
it. Mr. Palmer smiled, put it away, 
and later saw it adopted without his 
consent. This experience was con- 
nected with several of his inventions. 
This spending without returns lessened 
his income, until now the principal 
support of the family was Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s income from property she inher- 
ited. 

Mrs. Palmer was a singularly practi- 
cal woman. She was proud of her 
husband, but saw his defects of char- 
acter, and knew of but one remedy. 
Ste admired his inventive genius, had 
encouraged his aspirations, and be- 
lieved in his success. It was with 
great effort she compelled herself to 
forego the pleasure of seeing him work, 
to listen to his glowing explanations 
and results, to examine his dainty 


tools, his clever workmanship, to out- 
wardly seem to feel no further interest 
in the work of his life. 


He felt the 
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change. Put away his models, and 
shut the secrets of his brain with- 
in. Mrs. Palmer was proud and am- 
bitious. A member of the High 
Church, she looked forward to seeing 
one son some day fill the pulpit ac- 
ceptably, and later, perhaps, to become 
a bishop. She was admired for her 
ability, and respected for her devotion. 
She was proud of her family, with a 
laudable ambition for their honorable 
and creditable elevation. 

Elmer Palmer was a sweet, pure- 
minded boy, inheriting from his father 
an almost uncontrolable thirst for 
knowledge of machinery. Cause and 
effect were terms unknown to him, yet 
he sought to discover, without direc- 
tion, possibilities. 

For a long time her boy talked with 
his mother about his handywork. He 
was so young she could not fail to ap- 
preciate nice little carvings made with 
his penknife, and the attachments to his 
playthings that from dumb, immovable 
articles were converted into apparent 
life and activity. This she soon 
learned from the glowing face was en- 
couragement, and latterly had frowned 
down everything of the kind. 

Mr. Palmer had never by word given 
the boy an idea that he was pleased 
with his work, but Elmer knew 
through the invisible chain of sympathy 
that his father understood him. He 
felt it throughout his young soul, and 
with his father had no secrets. He 
had unsuspiciously followed to the at- 
tic to tell him that in trying to make 
his wheel turn round in the bath-tub 
he had led the stream off and damaged 
the ceiling below. When inquiry was 
made, Elmer feared to tell his mother, 
and he sought this opportunity to ex- 
plain it to his father. When he found 
him in front of the closet, when he saw 
the little model working, saw the 
rough piece of lead transformed into a 
bright nail, his exclamation, ‘‘Oh, 
papa!” was language from the depths 
of his being. 

A few days later Elmer made this 
explanation to his father, and he never 
forgot the sadness in tone and face, 
when the reply came. 
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‘*There were no secrets there my 
son. In those worthless articles are 
thousands of dollars, about which your 
mother does not like to hear. When I 
was a boy, I longed to see my wheels 
turn round, to impart life to them, but 
it was too expensive. I put them all 
away. You must put such ideas away. 
Study your books. Study to please 
your mother. Will you try?” 

‘*Yes, papa, but I forget. I just 
see something I think I can do, and I 
don’t remember anything else, but I 
will try.” 

From this time there was a mutual 
understanding between the two. A 
companionship felt, more than seen. 

One day Mrs. Palmer looked sud- 
denly up from the book she seemed to 
be reading, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Ralph! I 
do not understand it! It troubles me 
that our children have so little am- 
bition.” © 

‘*T am sorry to hear that,” was the 
calm reply. 

‘*Sorry! Ralph, that does not half 
express it. I am grieved! It is de- 
plorable! Ido not know how to ex- 
cite their ambition. I believe, Will is 
the only one who has a spark.” 

‘*Tam sure Huldah, that Stella is 
ambitious.” 

‘*Yes, I know she has talent, but 
she cares so little about her dress, about 
parties, or gentlemen. She prefers to 
mope in her room, and will never be 
appreciated unless she exerts herself 
more. Look at Mrs. Hosmer’s daugh- 
ters. Stella is their superior in every 
way, but we cannot proclaim it. She 
lacks ambition. I wish she had half 
of miné.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it would be better,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Sheis too much like me.” 

‘*No, no! Ralph, I did not mean 
that; but really it troubles me very 
much. Elmer cares so little about his 
books. It appears like perfect drudg- 
ery, for him to apply himself to study. 
Will does exhibit ambition to be a 
gentleman. I feel and notice this 
more now-that Uncle John is coming. 
He used to say, ‘Huldah if your chil- 
dren are the least like you, they will 
not lack ambition.’” 

















‘Well, wife, I must bear the blame 
and yet I was called ambition. I had 
many ambitious dreams.” 

‘*T know you had, and I had for 
you, but there is an incubus on the in- 
mates of this house! We simply 
drift!” 

No, no! Huldah, not yet! You have 
ambition enough for us all.”’ 

‘‘There’s Jane,” interrupted Mrs. 
Palmer, ‘‘instead of doing her work 
she is reading half the time. She has 
no ambition about keeping the house 
in order, or anything else.” 

Here Mrs. Palmer bustled away. 

Uncle John came. A fine genial 
old gentleman. A lover of children, 
kind, discriminating and affectionate. 
Huldah was his favorite niece. He 
admired. her energy, perservance, her 
will to do, her power to accomplish. 
Huldah had great confidence, and faith 
in her Uncle. Not many days after 
her arrival, she poured all her hopes, 
and fears out to him. He listened at- 
tentively. 

‘* None of their mother’s ambition? ” 
he inquired in surprise. ‘‘ Well, I will 
see what can spur them on.” 

He said to the gentle Stella, ‘‘ Well, 
little pet, what are you to be in the 
years to come? Your mother has told 
me that you write poetry. Will you 
allow me to read some of your compo- 
sitions?” 

Shyly, and with the color flashing 
into, and leaving the sensitive face, 
she brought a roll of manuscript, and 
placing it in his hands, ran from the 
room. Uncle John was an intelligent, 
educated gentleman. He took up the 
writings with a half sigh for himself, 
for being in this position, bored by the 
crude rhymes of a girl seventeen. 

He drew a long breath. Settled 
patiently in his chair. He read the 
first few lines in a careless manner. 
It was a dramatization of the Book of 
Esther. Then he straightened up, and 
his countenance seemed the embodi- 
ment of wonder and pleasure. When 


it was finished, he sprang to his feet. 
‘* Ambition!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘It is 

the grandest conception of. character, 

Ah! Huldah 


the height of ambition! 
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you do not know the meaning as your 
daughter does, of ambition! It breathes: 
in every line. It is the sublimation of 
poetic thoughts, and will proclaim it- 
self on the house-top.”” And this he 
said to her mother. 

He went to Elmer on the Sabbath 
while he was poring over his Bible 
verses. He drew the boy to his side. : 
Felt his well developed head, looked 
into his intelligent eyes, and then in 
his hearty, winning way said: 

‘* And so you like the Bible?” 

The boy hesitated. 

‘*I like to do as mamma wishes,” 
Elmer replied slowly. 

‘* Well, it is one of the best of books, 
and, ’’— 

‘*The boy had been playing with 
Uncle John’s watch chain. With an 
eager look he stooped over to examine 
it. Uncle John stopped. Elmer no- 
ticed the silence and said quickly: 

‘Beg pardon, uncle. But your 
watch key is so unlike any I ever saw!” 

‘* Yes, it isa patent. It winds any 
watch.” 

He held it for the boy’s inspection. . 

‘*T was thinking of something of the 
kind when mamma lost her key, and not 
one in the house would wind her 
watch.” 

**Do you often think of such things?” 
was the inquiry. 

‘* Yes, when I cannot help it.” 

‘* What have you made?” 

‘*Not much. I did make the brook 
turn my wheel, and I made some trip- 
hammers.” 

‘¢Put away your book, Elmer, and 
show them to me.” 

‘*Will mamma let me?”’ 

In reply, Uncle John said quietly: 

‘*Niece, Elmer is to take me to the 
brook to see his handiwork.” 

Mrs. Palmer was startled. 

‘* To-day, uncle?” she replied depre- 
catingly. 

‘““Yes, now. We are tired. We 
want a walk. I will take care of your 
boy, or he will of me. Come Elmer,” 
he added, holding his hand out to the 
boy. 

What a delighted face looked up to 
his. What hope, confidence, almost 
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adoration. To the brook they went. 
Both boys now. The Uncle’s heart 
grew young as he caught the child’s 
enthusiasm, heard his explanations, 
and saw the wheel with the young life 
in it. How the tears welled up when 
the boy in his simple, unaffected man- 
ner, his child-like way, told of the 
troubles he had overcome, his repeated 
failures, success, and mamma’s cen- 
sure, and finally being forbidden to go 
to the brook again. He saw an ambi- 
tion in the child worthy a man, an am- 
bition that blesses the possessor, and 
he caressingly clasped the hand of the 
little fellow on their way to the house. 

That evening Huldah heard Uncle 
John’s opinion. 

** You do not know the true meaning 
of ambition. Because one is held in a 
position by circumstances or environ- 
ments, is not proof that they are with- 
out ambitions. I am confident every 
man and woman has ambition, aspira- 
tions, longings for what they have not 


attained. They are circumscribed, 
thwarted, hemmed in by their sur- 
roundings, consequently instéad of 


what would have been a _ renowned 
character we find the so-called ‘‘ com- 
mon place,” without ambition. All 
you could desire in a child you have 
in Elmer. Allow him to follow his 
natural tendencies, cultivate the talents 
so richly bestowed. He is far above 
the average. Now, Huldah, I would 
like to know more about Will.”’ 

‘*Oh! You will find Will a gentle- 
man.” 

“Will! A gentleman! You do not 
mean that you support him in idle- 
ness?” 

‘*No, Uncle, but he is extremely 
fastidious, and his gentlemanly address 
is a sesame to the society I wish him 
to be known in.” 

‘* For what is he being prepared?” 

‘**He is-in Flood & Co.’s bank.” 

** Does he like his situation?” 

‘*I do not ask him. He knows my 
wishes and will remain until he rises to 
be cashier—even partner, I hope.” 

Uncle John decided to learn more of 
this really fine looking young man. 
The following morning when Will was 
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about to leave for the bank, Uncle 
John joined him. Will was embar- 
rassed. It became more evident as 
they passed up the street. They were 
some distance from the bank when 
Will stopped, and after a moment’s 
hesitation said, pointing to a black- 
smith’s shop across the way: 

‘*Pardon me, Uncle, I have a little 
business with Mr. Rufus Golden, the 
smith over yonder. I will overtake 
you.”’ 

‘* Rufus Golden.” 

Uncle John read the name on the 
sign aloud. 

‘‘Why he is a friend of mine. I 
would like once again to clasp his 
honest hand.” 

The indecision left Will’s face, re- 
placed by glowing satisfaction, as he 
remarked emphatically: 

‘¢ And he has an honest heart.”’ 

The meeting of these elderly men, 
who parted boys, the faith written in 
their countenances, blended with a 
true appreciation of each other, was a 
picture worthy the artist’s brush. 
Will’s heart received an impression not 
easily obliterated. 

‘* Yes, John, I have been a succes in 
my line,”’ remarked Mr. Golden in an- 
swer to a questioning glance. ‘I 
need not be here now, did I not pre- 
fer to. Itis the better part of my life, 
and this boy,” turning to Will, ‘‘would 
be a success also in ¢h7s dine, but for 
his mother’s pride.” 

‘* Please! please! do not say that!” 
came huskily from Will. ‘‘I mean to 
be a banker!”’ Then noticing the big 
clock on the wall, added: ‘‘I see I 
must hurry or be late.” 

Uncle John nodded approvingly as 
he remarked: 

‘*T will remain with my old friend 
awhile.” 

From Mr. Golden he learned the 
true character of the young man. 

‘** Just look here,” said Mr. Golden, 
as he turned and opened the door of a 
room at the right. ‘‘ This is my sanc- 
tum, and Will’salso. That is his apron 
on the wall. Those are his cuffs, and 
gloves, and here is the development of 
his brain! He’s a wonderfully clever 
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lad! I do not think his mother can 
spoil him. Why I owe that boy a 
thousand dollars. It is on interest for 
him. I have not told him. He does 
not need it now, but he will by and 
by!” 

‘Did he earn it?” 

‘*Yes, he was here when Captain 
James came in from his West India 
voyage, and heard him beg me to try 
and prevent the rattlings being shaken 
out of the hooks or rings during storms. 
He had been in terrible danger through 
that difficulty. I was studying over it 
when Will came to my side and sug- 
gested a spring would obviate all. 
Together we perfected the ‘mousing 
hook,’ and it has been of inestimable 
value to tacklings of all kinds. Just 
think, John! such a genius in a bank! 
It’s a great mistake to bring down to 
mere dollars and cents the grand pow- 
ers he can command. He knows it, 
but—well, I must not put a banker on 
a level with a blacksmith, and yet, 
friend, I can buy that bank and have 
a balance.”’ 

A genial, infectious laugh followed. 
These two read and trusted each other 
as in years long gone. A confidential 
talk followed, and when they separated 
Uncle John had laid plans that he 
knew would meet with Huldah’s strong- 
est opposition. They did, and with 
tears also, but Huldah, with her pride 
and ambition, had a true wifely and 
motherly love. 

‘* Will you assist me to raise the in- 
cubus from this family?” was Uncle 
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John’s concise question, and the sob- 
bing reply was: ‘‘1 will doall I can.” 

‘*Then, my dear, in your own pleas- 
ant way ask Ralph about his old pat- 
ents. Show an interestin them. Re- 
vive a hope that they may be a success. 
His brain is eating itself up; destroy- 
ing itself by indolence. I will remain 
here and see that he does not ruin 
himself. Then give Elmer all the 
time with his father that he can spare 
from his studies. The companionship 
will be beneficial to both. Allow Will 
half a day from the bank to spend with 
the blacksmith.” He saw his niece 
shrink'‘as from a sudden blow, but con- 
tinued: ‘* Furnish your servant Jane 
with suitable books to read. She is 
ambitious. I seldom meet with one 
in her position who speaks so correctly. 
Tell her after her duties are over you 
will give her interesting reading. En- 
courage her, and if she does not show 
her gratitude I will be very much dis- 
appointed.” 

Mrs. Palmer felt the truth; saw the 
just discriminations in the suggestions, 
and yielded every point. 

Mr. Palmer has broadened out and 
is bright with hope. Elmer is a rival 
who bids fair to makea world-renowned 
fame. Stella is a star among the 
poets. Willis a gentleman who enjoys 
a royalty earned with a blacksmith. 
Jane is improving. 

Mrs. Palmer acknowledges that we 
are very much alike except in oppor- 
tunities, that ambition is cultivated or 
warped by environments, 
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A SUMMER’S DREAM OF MADNESS: 


BY LAURA PERRY DAVIE, 


T was early morning, so early in- 
deed that nature had not yet doffed 
her nightrobe of silvery gray, when 

Barbara Morse opened the kitchen 
door and came out into a strange 
world of hazy mist, of blurred, indefi- 
nite outlines, of sweet spicy odors and 
moist dewy freshness. Down between 
rows of cabbages and string-beans, 
looking like pale ghosts of themselves 
in the uncertain light, under tall stalks 
of corn which brushed her face with 
their damp, rustling blades, she passed, 
holding her skirts back from contact 
with the dew-laden grass which bor- 
dered the walk, until she reached the 
extreme end of the garden where a 
long row of raspberry bushes grew 
against the fence, their prickly branches 
loaded with rich pinky-red fruit. Bar- 
bara pinned up her gown and with her 
tin pail hung over a plump, brown arm, 
began rapidly to gather the great lus- 
cious berries; but there was in every 
movement a certain impatient jerkiness 
which betrayed the fact that she was 
not in harmony with the calm beauty 
of the summer morning. Her ging- 
ham bonnet hung down her back by 
the strings, revealing a dark little face 
with softly rounded contour, bright 
brown eyes and a luxuriant crop of 
short, curly black hair. <A pretty and 
attractive face truly, but just now its 
usually sweet expression is marred by 
an unmistakable scowl. 

Although not in the habit of talking 
to herself, Barbara, in the fullness of 
her heart, breaks out into an audible 
growl: 

‘*Summer boarders, indeed! Just 
as if we hadn't enough to do without 
running our legs off from. morning till 
night waiting on a lot of people too 
lazy to pick up their own belongings. 
I know what they are. I saw ’em 
last summer over at Newton’s. That 
girl with the yellow hair! She dropped 
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her handkerchief and never even offered 
to pick it up. She just looked at the 
fellow that was with her and said: ‘I 
dropped my handkerchief, Dick; how 
stupid of me,’ and then he says: ‘ Oh, 
I beg your pardon,’ and picks it up 
and hands it to her as meek as Moses. 
I’d like to see Derrick picking up 
things after me once. I’d just tell 
him I was neither so old nor so feeble 
nor so helpless that I couldn’t wait on 
myself.” 

An exceptionally large, tempting 
berry finds its way to Barbara’s mouth, 
silencing it fora moment. Then the 
tirade goes on: 

‘‘Here I have to get up before it’s 
half light to pick berries for those two 
girls that are coming here to-day. 
That’s just the way it’ll be all along. 
They’ll eat up all the fruit and cream, 
and pick all the flowers and switch 
around in their stylish dresses and 
make eyes at Derrick, and he’ll fall in 
love with them and Er 

It is a sob and not a berry that 
stops Barbara's utterance at this point. 
She draws her sleeve lightly across her 
eyes and continues: 

‘¢ Derrick’s so handsome, too. There 
wasn’t a fellow at Newton's last sum- 
mer that could hold a candle to him, 
and he’s e 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” laughs a hearty, 
ringing voice just behind, and Barbara 
nearly drops her pail in consternation 
as she turns and beholds Derrick him- 
self. 

He comes forward and slips an arm 
around her with the assured air of an 
accepted lover. He is tall and broad- 
shouldered, a modern Hercules in 
build. His face is brown from expos- 
ure, but the line above his hat-rim is 
very fair and his eyes are blue. There 
is laughter in them just now as he 
looks down on Barbara. 

‘‘Oh, Bab! Bab! you jealous little 
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thing, aren’t you ashamed of yourself?”’ 

Barbara colors under her dark skin, 
but makes an attempt at dignity. 

‘*] don’t know as I have any more 
call to be ashamed of myself than you, 
standing around listening to things 
that weren't intended for you,” she 
says acidly. 

Derrick laughs again. He stands 
with his hands in his pockets, watch- 
ing the brown nimble fingers fluttering 
among the bushes. 

‘* You're afraid I’ll fall in love with 
them,” he says with enjoyment, 
‘‘which, the yellow-haired one who 
can't pick up her own handkerchief, 
or the other one?” 

** You can fall in love with both of 
them if you like,” says Barbara, airily. 

‘*Just as if I didn’t know better! 
Weren’t you even crying at the idea? 
Oh, I heard you; you can’t get around 
it. My, didn’t you look ferocious 
over it all! But Bab, Bab, don’t wor- 
ry your poor little heart. You are 
worth a whole meeting-house full of 
other girls. Nobody could ever take 
your place with me, dear little Bab.” 

His voice is very tender, and Barbara 
looks at him shyly, her bright eyes 
softened with tears. 

‘*Sure, Derrick?” 

‘* Sure.” 

The sun comes up and transforms 
the dew-drops into flashing jewels; 
there is sunshine, too, in Barbara's 
face, and she finishes her task quite 
happily. Derrick goes whistling away 
to the barn, where his approach is 
heralded by a wild commotion among 
the animals. 

** Dear Derrick,” thought Barbara, 
‘even the cows and chickens love 
him.” 

Derrick has breakfasted and gone 
out to the fields when she returns to 
the house. Mrs, Fleming is bustling 
about the kitchen in a pleasant state 
of excitement. 

‘“‘I think we better do up some of 
those,” she says, regarding Barbara’s 
spoils approvingly, ‘‘ Derrick always 
was a great one for rasberry jam, and 
some canned ones would come in 
handy in the winter for pies. I'll sit 
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down and pick them over while you 
stir up a cake.” 

With the canning and the baking 
and dinner-getting, the morning 
passed rapidly. Derrick, and Tom, 
the hired man, came in at noon, eager 
and hungry. Barbara thought regret- 
fully of the fact that this would be the 
last quiet meal they would have to- 
gether for a long time, but she made 
no remark. Derrick had not forgot- 
ten the incident of the morning; his 
eyes gleamed quizzically as they rested 
on Barbara. 

‘*Mother,” he said at the dinner- 
table, ‘‘those girls that you are ex- 
pecting to-day are rather nice girls, 
aren't they?” 

‘* Of course they’re nice girls. They 
were at Newton’s last summer while 
you were East. Mrs. Newton said 
she’d be glad to have them again, 
only she’d promised all her rooms be- 
fore she knew they wanted to come. 
She said they were as pleasant as could 
be and made her almost no trouble.” 

Mrs. Fleming spoke eagerly. Der- 
rick had not entered heartily into her 
scheme of taking summer boarders 
and she wished to make the best of 
what attractions the plan possessed. 

‘*Pretty?” inquired Derrick, with 
exaggerated interest. : 

‘‘One of them I believe is ccn- 
sidered a beauty. You remember her, 
Barbara; Miss Nelson, you know, the 
one with golden hair and blue eyes.” 

‘*Golden hair and blue eyes!” 
raved Derrick, winking at Barbara, 
‘Oh, I shall adore her, I know.” 

But Barbara only laughed; her jeal- 
ous fit had quite evaporated, and she 
was ready to enter into the fun of the 
thing. 

‘*Suppose she objects to being 
adored,” she suggested, saucily. 

‘Impossible! How could she when 
none of the other fellows can hold a 
candle, etc., etc.,” said Derrick, teas- 
ingly. 

Barbara ran after him to box his 
ears, but failing in this, she watched 
his tall figure with conscious pride as 
he strode around to the side of the 
house and threw himself upon the 
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ground underneath the wide-spreading 
branches of an apple tree, where he 
was wont to rest for half an hour be- 
fore returning to his labor in the field. 

Barbara went merrily back to the 
work of putting finishing touches to the, 
preparations made for the expected 
guests. The two front chambers had 
been set apart for their use. The 
floors were covered with brightly 
striped rag carpets; snowy cheesecloth 
draped the windows. The big puffy 
beds were covered with patchwork 
quilts of the most intricate pattern. 
One of them, Mrs. Fleming’s special 
pride was an album quilt, and displayed 
the autographs of all her particular 
friends. On the top of each of the 
high dressers, Barbara had placed 
slender glasses of fragrant clove pinks. 
The rooms were cool and sweet. Mrs. 
Fleming went about giving the differ- 
ent articles sundry pats, rearranging 
this and that until Barbara laughingly 
told her that nothing could be im- 
proved. 

‘*T never took boarders before,” said 
Mrs. Fleming, looking about with a 
satisfied air, ‘‘and I don’t rightly 
know what they expect, but they ought 
to be comfortable here, at least.” 

‘*T should hope so,” said Barbara. 
‘* They would be hard to please if they 
didn’t like these rooms. Goodness 
knows we've worked hard enough to 
make them pleasant.” 

‘‘After they get here and we get 
things in running order, it won’t be so 
hard,” said Mrs. Fleming, as they went 
down stairs, ‘‘and just think how good 
the money will come in. Doyou know, 
Barbara, what I’ve planned to do with 
it?” 

‘*A new carpet for the parlor?” 
guessed Barbara. 

‘* No, the carpet will do all right for 
another year. I am going to give it to 
you for a wedding present.” 

‘*Oh, Aunt Lydia!” 

‘*Ves,” said Mrs. Fleming, taking 
down a pan of dough to mould into 
raised biscuit, ‘‘ Derrick is as gener- 
ous as canbe and a good provider, but 
I know what a satisfaction it is for a 
wife to have a little pin-money, espec- 


Fifteen dollars a 
week, and they won’t be likely to stay 
less than four weeks, that would be— 
how much—thirty, forty-five, sixty 
dollars, to put in your pocket when 


ially at the start. 


you’re married. There, you needn’t 
blush so. You’re a good girl, Bar- 
bara, and Derrick couldn’t have suited 
me better in the choice of a wife. 
Your mother was my dearest friend, 
and I've wished for this ever since she 
died and put you in my arms,” 

‘*It isn’t that,” cried Barbara, re- 
morsefully, ‘‘you’re so good to me, 
and I felt awfully mean about those 
girls coming here. Oh, dear, I can’t 
forgive myself.” 

‘* Why, Barbara, I didn’t know but 
what you were pleased enough at the 
idea.” 

‘*T was afraid that Derrick might 
like them better than me,” confessed 
Barbara, shamefacedly. 

Mrs. Fleming’s generosity had opened 
her heart and the need of confession 
was strong upon her. 

‘**Barbara!” There were surprise, 
reproach anda hint of anger in Mrs. 
Fleming’s tone. ‘‘ Barbara, I thought 
you knew Derrick better than that.” 

‘* SoI do,” replied Barbara hurriedly, 
‘*it was only fora little while. It’s 
all over now.” 

‘*‘IT should hope so. Well, never 
mind. I suppose it’s only natural for 
young folks to be a bit jealous. You 
better go and print some butter with 
that little strawberry mould and put 
it on the ice for supper. I’m glad you 
had such good luck with your sponge 
cakes. I guess we can give them a 
supper that they can at least eat.” 

Meanwhile, Derrick, lying under the 
old apple tree, is in a state of blissful 
half-consciousness. His eyes rove 
contentedly over the broad, undulat- 
ing fields of waving grain, yellowing 
for the harvest and the strip of woodland 
and the low-lying meadow where his 
cattle are brousing. Heis a fairly well 
educated, successful farmer and he en- 
joys his situation in life. Thoughts of 
Barbara and Miss Nelson float through 
his brain; he recalls with subdued 
laughter, Barbara’s address to the 
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raspberry bushes, and wonders ab- 
stractly if it would be possible for him 
ever to care for any one but her. He 
cannot remember when he first thought 
of making her his wife; he seemed to 
have grown up with the idea. The 
bees hummed drowisly over his head. 
A gentle breeze brought to him scents 
from the old-fashioned garden. Their 
soporific influence was not to be com- 
batted, and in five minutesMr. Derrick 
Fleming was fast asleep. 

He must have slept much longer than 
he had intended, as the first thing which 
he was aware of was that the carriage 
which Tom had driven to the station, had 
just stopped at the gate. He jumped 
up in some confusion and stepped back 
out of sight, but curiosity prompted 
him to watch for a glimpse of the new- 
comers from a point where he could 
not himself be seen. His mother and 
Barbara went down to meet them and 
they walked back together, but of all 
the group, Derrick saw but one person. 
He had expected from his mother’s 
description of Miss Nelson, to see a 
girl of some beauty, but in his wildest 
dreams he had never conceived of 
such physical perfection as he now 
beheld. A blonde of the most daz- 
zling type, possessed of rare perfec- 
tion of feature, and a grace of carriage 
that could not be surpassed. She 
was arrayed in a gown of pale blue, 
which might have been silk or the 
cheapest of muslin forall he knew. 
He only knew that she was the most 
beautiful creature he had ever beheld, 
and he thought she looked like an 
angel. As she approached the door, 
her lips parted in a smile, and exquis- 
ite curving of perfect lips over even 
and gleaming white teeth. Derrick 
was as one entranced. He stepped 
out from his concealment after they 
had gone, and stood regarding him- 
self with a sudden self-loathing. His 
blue overalls, his coarse boots, his old 
straw hat all became objects of the 
mcst intense disgust. After all why 


need he wear such things? He was 
well enough off. He could afford to 
dress well and hire others to do his 
work. What a fool he had been to 
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make life so hard for himself. He 
would do sono more. Acting on this 
impulse, he went in the back door and 
crept up to his room, where he arrayed 
himself with the greatest care. He 
heard his mother and Barbara show- 
ing the guests their rooms, and later 
heard them all go below. He longed 
to follow, yet something held him 
back. He dreaded his mother’s sur- 
prise and Barbara’s reproaches, yet he 
told himself they must get accustomed 
to the change sooner or later. He 
would go on in the old way no longer. 
At supper-time he went down and was 
introduced to Miss Nelson and Miss 
Randal. The latter he did not even 
see. Miss Nelson was gracious and 
smiled upon him frequenty ;he was in the 
seventh heaven of bliss. He followed 
her out upon the piazza after tea, leav-- 
ing Tom to do all the chores, much to 
the latter’s surprise and disgust, 
but Derrick did not care. In fact 
he thought nothing about it, only to 
wonder what had come over him and 
if Miss Nelson were indeed an enchant- 
ress. He stood leaning against one of 
the pillars where he could drink in her 
beauty to his heart’s content, He 
talked at random, almost, wildly, he 
feared sometimes, when he called him- 
self up with a sudden halt, but after 
all, he thought, was it not natural? 
He was peculiarly susceptible to beauty 
in woman, and Miss Nelson was the 
first really beautiful woman he had 
ever met. By-and-by, Barbara came 
out, but he paid no heed, only to wish 
irritably that she would not keep her 
great black eyes glued so persistently 
upon him. Quivering moonbeams fell 
athwart the group, lighting up Miss 
Nelson's golden hair with a strange, 
pale radiance. Derrick realized that 
he was undera spell from which he had 
neither the power nor desire to break 
himself: His senses were intoxicated. 

From that night Derrick Fleming 
was a changed being. His farm work 
was totally neglected and he consti- 
tuted himself Miss Nelson’s shadow. 
He began effecting white flannel tennis 
suits in the morning and full dress after 
dinner. He parted his hair in the mid- 
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dle and took to using eau de cologne 
with reckless prodigality. 

His mother ventured to remonstrate 
upon one occasion, but he answered 
her so roughly that she was silenced 
forever. Barbara said nothing; indeed 
she kept quite out of his way, and but 
for occasional stray glimpses of her, 
he would not have known that she was 
in the house. 

His character seemed to have deter- 
iorated with startling rapidity. There 
were times when he scarcely recog- 
nized himself in his metamorphosed 
state. The transformation had been 
as swift and complete as that from the 
chrysalis into the butterfly, with much 
less satisfactory results. Metaphy- 
sicians might have regarded this rapid 
moral transition as a curious mental 
phenomenon; certainly, he was in 
every respect the complete antithesis 
of his former self. Miss Nelson 
alone profited by the change. Hewas 
her willing and abject slave, anticipat- 
ing her wishes and desires with a 
fidelity that almost hinted of the su- 
perhuman, and so completely was he 
under her subjugation that he looked 
for no return, content to be allowed to 
follow and serve her. 

But there came a time when he be- 
gan to chafe under this unnatural bond- 
age; perhaps a glimmering of his old 
spirit had come upon him, or it might 
be that under her gracious acceptance 
of his adoration, anew hope had sprung 
into being. 

They were returning from a long 
walk in the mystical gloaming. Miss 
Nelson rested upon the top of a low 
wall crossed by an old-fashioned stile. 

‘*How lovely everything is to- 
night!” she said dreamily, ‘‘ Are those 
sweet-briers I see among that under- 
growth?” 

Almost before the words were spok- 
en, Derrick was down on his knees 
reaching among the prickly briers after 
the coveted blossoms. As the girl 


looked down upon him in his eager 
compliance of her wishes and fancies, 
something like pity came into her face. 
She caught the hand which was placing 
the sprays of wild roses on her lap. 
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‘*How big and strong your hands 
are,’’ she said, patting it almost caress- 
ingly, ‘‘it seems that you might ac- 
complish almost anything with them.” 

His heart throbbed almost to suffo- 
cation. 

‘*T have no wish but to use them in 
rour service,” he said in a low tone. 
‘To toil, to labor for you—that would 
de happiness. I know I am asking a 
great deal. You are so beautiful, so 
lovely, it would be strange if you could 
care for a great, rough farmer like me, 
but oh! if you could 

If she had rejected him then, he 
would have accepted her decree as 
just, and bowed in submission to it. 
He would have ever afterward thought 
tenderly of her, as one far above him. 
But she did not reject him. 

‘- ])o you want to know what I think 
of you?” she said, softly. ‘‘I think 
you are the grandest specimen of man- 
hood it has ever been my lot to meet.” 
And she allowed him to kiss her. 

Strange that at that supreme mo- 
ment the first thought of Barbara that 
had come to him for weeks thrust it- 
self upon him. 

‘*What would Barbara say? 
Barbara care? ”’ 

He threw the thought from him im- 
patiently. Why should it come to mar 
the perfection of his happiness? He 
went home in a state of mind that 
bordered on delirium. 

When they reached the house Tom 
had just returned from the village with 
the mail. There was a letter for Miss 
Nelson, and as she read it the bright 
color receded from her face, leaving it 
like marble. 

But when she joined Derrick on the 
gravel walk outside, there was resolu- 
tion in every look and tone. 

‘*]T have had a summons home,” she 
said quietly, ‘‘I must go to-morrow, 
aid 1 want to thank you for all you 
have done to make my stay pleasant.” 

‘*Going!” cried Derrick, stopping 
short in the path, ‘‘but not for long. 
I shall soon follow you and bring you 
back to stay always—always with me, 
Gertrude.” 

Miss Nelson figeted uneasily. 


on ta 
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‘‘ Of course,” she said coldly, ‘‘ when 
you come to New York my people will 
be glad to have you cail, but I—I shall 
probably not be there.’’ She hesitated 
a moment, wishing futilely that Der- 


rick was the millionaire instead of 
Clarence Gibson. Then she went on 
steadily: ‘‘1 am to be married ina 


few weeks and we intend to travel for 
several months.”’ 

Derrick was silent for a moment. 
The shock had come so suddenly and 
with such cruel force as to paralyze all 
his faculties. Slowly it dawned upon 
him that he had been deceived—made 
a fool of to gratify this woman's vanity. 
He took the hand which laid on his 
arm and flung it from him fiercely. 

‘*Curse you!’’ he cried passionately ; 
‘*VYou area fiend! ademon! You don’t 
deserve the name of ‘ woman.’”’ 

He turned and walked rapidly away. 
The woman called after him, but he 
paid no heed. 

All night long he tramped about in 
the darkness, over rough fields of 
stubble, in the dark and solemn still- 
ness of the wood. ‘The glamour had 
passed away, leaving only the bitterest 
regret. Thoroughly exhaysted, he at 
last sat down on a fallen log and 
watched the opening of a new day. 
He saw his neglected fields with a 
sharp pang of remorse; he saw men 
going to their work with a keen envy. 
How he longed for a return to his old 
happy life with his mother and Barbara. 
Barbara! Ah, would she ever forgive 
him? Would she ever again lay her 
little dark head on his shoulder with 
the loving faith and trust of yore? He 
did not deserve it, but he would go 
and throw himself at her feet and tm- 
plore her pardon. 

He crept slowly back to the house 
in an agony of shame and penitence. 
In the hall he met Barbara, clad in a 
gray traveling suit, her trunk locked 
and strapped beside her. 

‘¢ Barbara!’ hecried, in sudden fear, 
‘* Barbara, you are not going away?” 

‘*Ves,”’ she said quietly, ‘‘I must.” 

He reached forth his hands trem- 
blingly. 

‘* Barbara,” he 


cried, ‘‘don’t go. 
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I've been a poor, weak fool. I know 
it only too well. I think I have been 
out of my senses for the past few weeks, 
but it is over now. Barbara, forgive 
me and stay.” 

She turned from him with gentle 
dignity. 

‘*T could not trust you again,’’ she 
said. 

Miss Nelson came fluttering down 
the stairs. She smiled mockingly. 

‘‘ Barbara is going away with me,”’ 
she said lightly. ‘‘She needs a rest 
and change.” 

He turned to Barbara passionately. 

‘*Don’t go with her,” he pleaded. 

‘Go if you must, but not with her, 
Barbara, Barbara ‘i 

‘*Here,” cried a gay voice, ‘‘if you 
only knew, Derrick, how perfectly redic- 
culous you looked clawing the air and 
screeching, Barbara’ you’d die a-laugh- 
ing at yourself!” 

Derrick started and stared 
with dazed, unseeing eyes. 

‘*Has she gone?” he asked fear- 
fully. 

‘* Has who gone?”’ 

‘That snake, that yellow-haired 
devil.” 

Barbara laughed merrily. 

‘*I do believe you’ve got the jim- 
jams, Derrick.” 

Derrick gazed about him uncertainly. 
The dream had been so real in its im- 
pression upon him that he found it dif- 
ficult to believe that it had been a 
mere idle fancy of the brain. The 
bees were still humming in the branches 
of the apple tree above his head, his 
old straw hat lay by his side; and 
there stood Barbara in her white gown, 
rosy and smiling, as pretty asa picture! 

‘*You are not going away, are you 
Barbara?” he asked weakly. 

‘*Of course not, where should I be 
going?” 

Derrick drew a long breath of relief. 

‘*Oh, Barbara, such a dream as I 
have had!” 

‘*What was it?” asked Barbara with 
ready curiosity. 

Derrick drew himself up and sat 
leaning against the trunk of the apple 
tree. He glanced down complacently 
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at his rough blue overalls, and broke 
into irrepressible laughter. 

‘¢ Imagine, Barbara, just imagine me 
in a white flannel suit with a sash, a 
red sash, Barbara! ” 

Barbara not being in the secret, 
could not enter fully into the humor 
of his mood, but she laughed in pure 
sympathy. ‘You would look funny,”’ 
she commented. 

‘And lolling around in a swallow- 
tail with one of those white swell shirt- 
fronts, and patent leathers! Barbara, 
imagine that foot in patent leathers!” 

His mirth had reached an almost 
uncontrollable pitch. Barbara stared 
at him. 

‘*What under the sun is the matter 
with you Derrick?” 

‘And smelling of hair-o1! and bay 
rum,’’ went on Derrick with gusto, 
‘‘and making all kinds of a fool of 
myself, generally, what do you think 
of that, Barbara?” 


‘*Ican’t imagine you doing any- 
thing of that kind,” protested Barbara 
stoutly. 

Derrick pulled her down on the grass 
beside him. His hilarity had subsided 
anda great wave of thankfulness swept 
over him, 

‘*Barbara,” he said solemnly, ‘‘ you 
can never know how I thank God for 
you at this moment.” 

Barbara looked up with glistening 
eyes. Suddenly she uttered a cry of 
dismay. 

‘*Oh, Derrick, there they are. Sup- 
pose they should see us!”’ 

She sprang to her feet and fled pre- 
cipitately. Derrick arose to follow, 
pausing first to watch for a glimpse of 
the golden-haired angel in witching blue 
drapery. She appeared not, but in 
her stead he saw two pleasant but 
rather plain-looking girls in sailor hats 
and pink shirt waists, walk briskly up 
the path. 


<D- 


HALCYON DAYS, 


ST. GEORGE BEST, 


M* darling, when the Fatal Three have linked again 
The threads of destiny that bound our lives before, 
I hope to find upon thy well-loved features then 
The all-entrancing smile in happier days they wore. 


I long to read within thine eyes the love I read ' 

What time our path with garlands and with flowers was strewn, 
While burned the stars of heaven auspicious o’er our head, 

And waxed and waned in summer skies the variant moon. 


I look to see upon thy lip the vermeil dye 
That nature’s cunning hands alone have skil t’ impart; 
I long to hear thine olden laugh unplace the sigh 
That now methinks wells plaintive from thy burdened heart. 


I fain would make thy future years as full of bliss 
As hers the far-famed Kaliph loved exceeding well; 
The thorns of life I fain would have thy footsteps miss. 
And in thy bosom naught but happy memories dwell. 


Ye Fatal Sisters of the shear and loom, I pray 

That ye will separate her course from mine no more; 
I care not how your threads ye tangle if they may 

But join our lives as in the halcyon days of yore. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Edited by Marion Alcott Prentice. 


GOWNS FOR COMMENCEMENT. 


EXT to the gratification afforded 
the fair girl graduate to know that 
she has won her laurels and is 

soon to step from the school room into 
the world, from which she hopes to gain 
so much—it may be fame, fortune or 
pleasure—the subject of being becom- 
ingly dressed for the final exercises is 
an all-important one, and cannot be 
slighted; for much of the pleasure of 
the girl herself and her friends and 
parents depends upon the good appear- 
ance she will make among her associ- 
ates. This may be only vanity, and 
yet, how wonderfully serene and gra- 
cious we all feel under itsinfluence, even 
those who profess to scorn the excite- 
ment which women get out of planning 
a new gown cannot but admit that be- 
coming dressing improves even the 
plain girl. 

Over-dressing should be strictly 
avoided, but dainty fabrics in keeping 
with the young girl’s age should be se- 
lected. Only the finest cotton fabrics 
should be selected, and as tastefully 
made up as good judgment can dictate. 

Among this class Swiss is the most 
popular, and the very small, rather 
heavily embroidered dots the favorite 
pattern. Fine dimity, organdy, linen 
lawns and batiste are suitable for grad- 
uation gowns. 

China and Japanese silks and crapes, 
French mulle, silk mulle, mousseline de 
sote and last but by far the most popu- 
lar all-wool and silk and wool crépon. 

Lace and ribbons, fine embroideries 
and lace and embroidered insertions 
will serve as appropriate garniture. 


The laces most frequently chosen 
are point applique, Valenciennes, net- 
top Venice, and Breton. 

Ribbons are wonderfully beautiful 
this season and the Dresden effects most 
charming, taffeta, and satin ribbons 
are less expensive and will trim a gown 
very prettily. 

A nice regard to the proper selection 
of slippers, hose, fan, gloves, etc., 
will add a charm to the simplest 
toilette. 

Fig. 11 illustrates a gown of Swiss 
with bodice made of embroidery, and 
girdle and collar of corn-flower blue 
ribbon. 

Fig 12 is a suitable mode for crépon, 
crape, silk, etc. The bodice is plaited 
at the waist, the neck cut square, and 
trimmed with lace and a gauging of 
the material. Bretelles of ribbon, 
draped band of the same round the 
waist, made into a bow on either side 
of the front. Short full sleeves, 
trimmed with a ruching of ribbon at 
the elbows. 

Fig. 13. Bodice plaited quite full 
on either side of a V-shaped opening, 
which is filled in with shirred chiff- 
on; below this is a plaited fichu of 
silk. Bretelles of striped ribbon, made 
into a bow on each shoulder. Short 
draped sleeves. Band of ribbon round 
the waist. A stylish round yoke blouse 
is pictured at Fig. 14 made of of cré- 
pon, and covered by a blouse trimming 
of silk gauze. Draped band collar of 
velvet, made into a bow at the back. 
Band to match round the waist. Short 
sleeves, forming two puffs above the 
elbows. 

A stylish dress for a girl of fourteen 
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years is depicted at Fig. 15, developed 
in organdy ribbon and insertion. 

For a little maid the dainty frock at 
Fig. 16, made of white China silk 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
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round neck of the bodice is filled in 
with white chiffon. White Suéde 


mousquetaire gloves should accompany 
a dress of this description and white 
glacé kid slippers. 





fancy stitchery done in Asiatic twisted 
embroidery silk and shoulder bows of 
chené ribbon is charming. 

Fig. 17 illustrates a dainty gown to 
be made of cream white crépon and 
trimmed with cream white satin ribbon 
and sprays of buttercups. The low 


FIG 2. FIG. 3. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS. 
Fic. 1. Visiting toilette. Skirt of 
crépon, falling in plaits below the 


waist, and finished with two feathery- 
looking ornaments of jet. Pouch bod- 
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ice of silk, with yoke collar formed of 
jetted lace, with drop ornaments of jet 
placed round the edge at intervals. 
Folded band round the waist, and col- 
lar the same with loops on each side. 
Full, puffed sleeves to the elbows, and 
tight below. 

Fic. 2. Toilette of silk. The skirt 
is plain, and striped with passemen- 
terie, from waist to hem. Full bodice, 
finished below the waist with loops of 
silk; it is trimmed with a shaped piece 
of passementerie, which forms collar, 
shoulder-pieces, and front in one. 
The waistband is of the same. Full 
sleeves, with tight cuffs of passemen- 
terie. 

Fic. 3. Dainty dress, for a child 
from nine to eleven years of age. 
Plaited skirt, trimmed round with two 
rows of lace insertion. Round, full 
bodice, with square yoke of lace, edged 
over the shoulders with frills to form 
epaulettes; between the yoke and these 
is a band of ribbon finished with a ro- 
sette. Full waistband, with bow on 
ends on the left side. Full collar to 
match. Balloon sleeves. 

Fic. 4. Young ladies’ outing costume 
of green and white striped duck. Bell 
skirt, and bodice with a plain back 
and pointed jacket fronts over a deep 
corselet belt buttoned on one side and 
full shirt front of fine white lawn. 
Cape collar round the shoulders, and 
pointed revers of plain green duck. 
Ribbon collar with bowin front. Chip 
hat trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 


Fic. 5. Costume, for plain material 
and brocade. Skirt cut very full and 
stitched round the hem. The front 
breadth is laid on with stitching to 
form two squares each side, on each of 
which are three simulated buttonholes 
and large buttons. Pouch bodice of 
brocade forming a wide box plait 
down the front; folded waistband, fin- 
ished on the left side with a full rosette 
of ribbon. The neck is finished with 
a lisse collar and a rosette on each 
side with two wide ends of lisse ac- 
cordion-plaited. Full sleeves to the 
elbows, with tight cuffs and a rosette 
at the elbow. 
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FIG. 4. 


Fic. 6. Traveling costume for mar- 
ried lady. Bell skirt of brown granite 
suiting and open jacket of the same, 
the basque rather pointed in front. 
Revers of plain fawn-colored cloth 
braided with dark brown braid. The 
cloth extends well inside the jacket 
and serves as a lining. Box-plaited 
blouse of fawn cloth with small but- 
tons of metal, and draped collar of 
brown velvet. Sleeves of the suiting. 
Straw toque with trimmings of brown 
velvet and yellow buttercups. 


Fic. 7. Toilette for young lady, com- 
posed of fancy crépon or silk. The 
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skirt is cut very full, and each fold is bodice shows, covered with lace. 
striped with insertion. Blouse bodice, Plain waistband. Full collar, with 
cut in long points back and front; rosette on each side and a flower on the 





these are edged with narrow trimming, right. Sleeves puffed to the elbows, 
and each is fastened on to the bodice andopen in points to match bodice. 
with a button. Under the pointsthe Tight cuffscovered with lace, puton full. 
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Fic. 8. Bonnet. 
The foundation is 
covered with small 
blue flowers. On 
either side it is orna- 
mented with a bouil- 
lonne of fawn-color- 
ed velvet, and in the 
centre by a_ black 
feather aigrette. 


Fic. 9. Toque of 
jet richly trimmed 
with bouillonne of 
red satin ribbon, with 
a feather aigrette on 
the left side. 


Fic, 10. Hat,made 
in dark yellow fancy 
straw, trimmed un- 
derneath the brim at 
the back, and on the 
brim on the right 
side, with red pop- 
pies. On the left 
side are arranged 
four black ostrich 
feathers. 


Fic. 18. Matinée 
with broad collar. 
This jacket is cut 
from pale blue cash- 
mere and lined with 
cambric. Thecollar 
is elaborately trim- 
med with elegant lace 
and crocheted wheels 
applied at intervals 
over the front of the 
collar, made of white 
Victoria knitting 
silk. The edge of 
the standing collar 
and sleeves is also 
trimmed with lace. 
The jacket would be 





charmingly devel- FIG. 6. 
oped in scarlet with 
crochet trimmings of black Victoria Fic. 20. Infants’ short coat of white 
knitting silk. cashmere, embroidered in white silk. 
Ribbon bow. 
Fic. 19. French petticoat made of Fic, 21. Paletot, made of white 


white flannel and richly embroidered cloth, edged with full ruching of box- 
in white Roman floss. plaited white silk. 
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Fic. 22. White cambric petticoat Fic. 23. Robe made of nainsook, 
mounted upon sleeveless, low-necked trimmed with frills of nainsook em- 
bodice. Edges finished with narrow  broidery. 
embroidery. 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


Ribbon is used for making rabbit-ear 


bows standing briskly at attention. 
These are placed with primness to 


either side of the crown of the hat or 


bonnet. Than this, no other adorn- 
ment is needed, particularly if the 
crown itself be finely worked in jet or 
embroidery. Worked crowns in gold 
and silver, colored silk and colored 
jewels, are still very popular on toques 
and bonnets, and suit small-headed 
persons admirably. Such form of dec- 
oration is, however, too conspicuous 
for the unhappy many who are not ar- 
tistically proportioned of cranium. A 
big head should be modestly covered 
without attracting attention to its pecu- 
liarities. The great secret of good 
dressing, as of good conversation, is to 
avoid all allusion to our infirmities. 





Parsols for spring present no promi- 
nent novelties, the light frames of sun- 
shades as well as small parsols are still 
covered with plain and figured silks 
and not lined, the former varied some- 
what by veiling the cover with coarse 
net of the same or a contrasting color 
drawn very full. The greatest altera- 
tions appear in the handles which are 
carved and chased in a number of 
pretty elegant ways, and always 
trimmed with bows, rosettes, pompons 
or cords. 


Sleeves continue to swell, and I sup- 
pose will continue to do so until, like 
the frog in the fable, they will eventu- 
ally burst. As it is, bigger and bigger 
though they grow, they are not sostiff 
as they were; they fall more gracefully 
over the arm, and many of them have 
shoulder bands reaching several inches 
below the shoulders. Those gathered 
into the shoulders, however, are more 
graceful, and also more comfortable to 
wear. 

The sleeves of evening dresses are 
occupying great attention. Balloons 
begin to tire our young ladies, and all 
kinds of attempts are being made to 
vary them. The slashed, or open 
sleeve, seems to be gaining ground for 





FIG 9. 











evening. It shows the arm, and this 
will surely make it popular with all 
ladies having pretty arms. 


It is quite easy to assume an air of 
1830 if your gown has it not, by ar- 
ranging epaulettes on the shoulder, of 
the same material as the dress, fitting 
over the sleeves so as to throw the ful- 
ness of the latter in a downward and 
outward direction. Another way is, 
where a yoke decorates the corsage, to 
carry the lace, or whatever its material 
may be, over the tops of the arms, 
under bretelles of ribbon, but the mode 
only lends itself to long- waisted figures. 


Now that lace is so much used for 
trimming purposes, and the high price 
of real hand made point, renders such 
beyond the reach of any but the 
wealthy, it is but a natural consequence 
that first rate, machine-made imita- 
tions arecontinually attaining increased 
perfection. Indeed there are certain 
kinds of imitation lace, so nearly re- 
sembling the original old patterns, both 
in design and execution, that only an 
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experienced eye can detect the differ- 
ence. Real Irish crochet is, for in- 
stance, most accurately copied, then 
we have equally good imitations of 
Alencon and Brussels lace, as well as 
marvellously exact reproductions of old 
Venetian relief lace. In all these the 
character of every design, be it floral, 
or bands connected with lace stitches, 
are copied to the utmost nicety, and in 
full keeping with the original. Nor 
can this commendation be limited to 
white lace alone, for black lace, which 
is in equally great demand, is manu- 
factured in every variety from the 
finest Chantilly, to thick, rich Spanish 
lace and used for trimming mantles, 
making epaulettes collars, etc. 


The box-plait has positively attained 
to the dignity of the keynote of the 
season. Not only is almost every 
blouse and skirt arranged in this fash- 
ion, but the latest sleeves are set into 
the shoulder-seam in box-plaits. Some- 
times the latter, instead of starting 
from the shoulder, are carried up to 
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the neck—a style which can hardly be 
considered becoming, but which may 
commend itself to those who, like the 
Athenians of old, are ever athirst for 
novelty. 


The ribbons of the moment offer 
multifarious seductions in form and 
color. Some are crimped and looped 
at the edges, some are tartaned, some 
threaded with tiny fibrils of ore—gold, 
silver, platina. But, the ribbon par 
excellence is of flowered China silk. 
This is absolutely the most up-to-date 
form of trimming for spring hats, but 
as yet it is nota cheap one. Biscuit 
silk ribbon sprigged with fainting car- 
nation blossoms, blurred as though 
they had wept for departed summer, 
dawn pink with sprawling rosebuds in 
white and gray—réséda green with 
opalescent convolvuli clambering in 
artistic indecision over it—all these 
charming combinents are to be seen 
and secured provided an obese purse 
be ready with the required dollars. 


Gros grain ribbons, brocaded in self 
color are charming for hat and dress 
trimmings; also those figured in con- 
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trasting colors. ‘lhe quaint white and 
black ribbons are numerous, and the 
daintiest of shepherd’s-checked—only 
two black threads, each way, indicate 
the checks which are very light in tone 
—is prettily associated with clusters of 
blue velvet forget-me-nots and a spray 
of fine jet in the make-up of a chic bon- 
net. 


Striped ribbon of every description 
is diplayed by the best houses. Some 
patterns have a gros grain ground 
striped with satin, varing from one- 
sixteenth of an inch to one-half inch 
in width, in self color, while others 
show a cream, black or delicately tint- 
ed surface with stripes of one or sev- 
eral colors. 

The Scotch plaid ribbons are ex- 
ceedingly rich in coloring and are being 
extensively used upon fine black silk 
and cloth toilettes, and waists and 
jacketsof plaid velvet. Velvet ribbons 
are lavishly applied to evening gowns, 
and can be had in all fashionable 
colors. 


CAPES. 


Capes will be the most popular wrap 
for the summer season, and there is a 





FIG. 13. 
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vast number of charming modes to 
select from. 

Very full capes are favored by slender 
women, then there is a slightly rippled 
cape which appeals to our stout neigh- 
bors, and plenty of stylish models made 
in short and long patterns for all man- 
ner of forms. Handsome single and 
double capes, made of serge cloth, 
tweed, etc., are made to reach ten or 
twelve inches below the waist and are 
chiefly designed for traveling, stormy 
days and all hard wear. 

Short cloth capes are richly braided 
or trimmed with applique ornaments 
of the fabric, others are tastefully 
adorned with ribbon and lace, or jet 
garniture. For an all round thoroughly 
practical garment a cape of light tan 
colored cloth neatly braided will be 
found very satisfactory. Those of 
black cloth are often beautifully 
trimmed with lace, jet and ribbon and 
reserved for dressy wear. 

Black satin and silk capes richly or- 
namented with jet are assumed by 
young and middle-aged women. For 
dressy evening wear a great variety of 
fancy capes are made of changeable 
silks, the bottom edge is tastefully 
trimmed with a very full ruching of 
box plaited silk of the same or a har- 
monizing shade. A cape of red and 


black silk has a ruching of black satin 
round the edge, a round yoke richly 
beaded in jet and a neck ruching of 
satin and long ties of wide black satin 
ribbon. Another is in a shade of dull 
blue and tan silk, and a third in dark 
green and black with a touch of peach- 
flower pink in the lining and ribbons. 

Some of the new capes are ideally 
lovely creations, an instance whereof is 
one in the palest tan cloth, with a 
border of ivory guipure, and a lining 
of ivory satin. A black chiffon ruffle en- 
circles the throat, and from its frivolous 
folds peep pink rosebuds. Flowers as 
cape trimmings are quite a novelty, and 
a charming one withal. A black vel- 
vet cape with a fringe of jet falling 
from a yoke opulently powdered with 
an excellent similitude of diamonds 








FIG. 15. 
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it is at present, were it not for the ex- 
tremely liberal manner in which the 
best shops reduce their goods in price. 
Surely to an impecunious woman the 
fact that a blouse length of silk can be 
bought during certain months for three- 
fourths the sum which would have been 
charged for it at any other time is suf- 
ficient consolation for the crowded and 
somewhat uncomfortable state of a 
usually extremely well-managed estab- 
lishment. The woman not overbur- 
dened with cash, but who knows what 
she wants, and who will not be flurried 
or tempted in promiscuous purchases, 
should have good reason to speak well 
of the annual sales—and no doubt 
when she regards with pride, some 
weeks later, the gowns, blouses and 
petticoats which have cost so small a 
sum she will frankly avow that sales 
are consummations devoutly to be 
wished for. 

Possibly never was there a day when 
fashion smiled so kindly on the rem- 
nant. She permits it to form her 





boasts a quite Parisian arrangement ot 
full-blown pink roses at the front and 
back of the collar. Again, handfuls of 
purple poppies illuminate a_ stately 
mantle of jet-worked net. 


HOW TO USE REMNANTS. 


There are certain superstitions 
which most men cherish with regard to 
women, and amongst them one to 
which they cling most faithfully is de- 
cidedly the mistaken idea that all 
women love shopping, particularly dur- 
ing sale times, and are inveterate bar- 
gain-hunters. As a matter of fact, 
there are a great number of women 
who detest buying, and who never 
made a bargain in‘their lives, and who 
would infinitely prefer a long journey 
by rail in a car full of babies to a shop 
during sale time; though why sales 
have won such an unenviable notoriety 
is more than I understand, for, in real- 
ity, a great number of maids and 
matrons would find the dress allowance 
puzzle even more difficult to solve than FIG. 17 






































































sleeves, her capes and collars, yea, 
even her bodices, and truly for this let 
us be thankful, for the fickle dame is 
: not often wont to encourage economy. 

And now let me make a suggestion 
for the utilization of a piece of silk 
which is just wef enough to make a 
blouse unassisted. The silk which 
forms the blouse is of eau de nil green, 
with a waving line of black meander- 
ing over its surface. This is eked out 
by half sleeves and collar of black 
satin, and furthermore by the fashion- 
able wide double plait which overhangs 
the black satin band, being of the same 
sable material veiledin lace. Oneither 
side are quaintly shaped stoles of satin, 
edged with a narrow band of green 
sequin trimming. 

Side panels are one of the many 
happy freaks of fashion that helpin the 
f use of remnants; they are always in a 

| contrasting material and generally in a 

contrasting but lighter color; for in- 

stance, with a dress of mulberry, blue, 

} green, or other colored velvet panels 

of white silk or satin veiled with black 

jetted net, have a capital appearance, 

aq and the bodice can easily be made to 
correspond. 

Jet stars form a capital trimming on 
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the three box-plaits of fashionable 
blouses, and long jet fringes hanging 
from jet appliqués on the shoulders, 
are stylish, and can often be made up 
of remnants of jet trimmings. 

Yet another fashion that will have 
charms for the possessor of remnants 
is that of using colored and white 
striped silk, in rather broad stripes for 
the sleeves of cloth dresses, and broché 
in large patterns for the puffed elbow 
sleeves of dinner gowns and evening 
dresses. Black and white striped silk 
is used both with black and colored 
materials, but it is by no means indis- 
pensable that the sleeves should match 
the dress. 


A PRETTY BEDROOM. 


The principal bedroom in a house 
comes first in importance after the re- 
ception rooms, and it is quite as inter- 
esting from the amateur decorator’s 
point of view, who has here great scope 
for showing her skill. I choose a 
scheme of colors which is one of my 
special favorites for this aparment— 
reseda, coral pink and gold. It is al- 
ways well to start with a firm decision 
concerning the colors to be introduced. 
As time goes on sma!l* accessories of 
varied tints are bound to find their way 


, 
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in, and unless our harmony of color is 
simple at first we soon find ita difficult 
matter to maintain concord amongst 
our possessions. 

To the walls then, as space is too 
precious to allow of moralizing on ar- 
tistic effects. The design of the paper 
is to be of pale reseda-tinted foliage 
and pink blossoms. For bedrooms, 
papers with naturalistic flower designs 
are now very popular. These I much 
like, and more especially in small 
rooms. They give a cheerful, sum- 
mery appearance in the dull autumn 
and winter months. Art has reached, 
even in inexpensive wall-paper designs, 
to so much higher a standard than 
that tolerated in the early years of the 
century, that the sprays of flowers 
decorating our walls are no longer 
caricatures of nature's beauties of form 
and color, but artistic representations 
of the same. The ground of the pa- 
per should be of a still paler shade of 
reseda than the foliage. A frieze of 
coral pink chrysanthemums, or popies, 
or wild roses, on cream ground shad- 
ing to reseda tints, should be from 
two to three feet in depth, according 
to the height of the ceiling, and a 
wooden beading painted cream should 
separate it from the wall space. A 
softly-tinted yellow daisy paper will be 
best for the ceiling, the cornice, if any, 
being colored cream. All the wood- 
work is to be painted cream. On the 
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floor I should lay a seamless square 
carpet of golden-brown tints; the sur- 
round being of white matting closely 
patterned with yellow strands. The 
window curtains and wall drapery, the 
latter festooned over the bedstead as 
in the illustration, are of white grounded 
cretonne with design of fruit and 
flowers in yellow tints and reseda foli- 
age. The yellow design must berather 
light in tint; on no account must it 
border on orange. Large rosettes of 
the same secure it to the beading be- 
low the frieze. Brass hooks can be 
screwed into the beading, and the 
rosettes are then caught on to these. 
This is a much better plan than nailing 
them to beading or wall, as the drap- 
ery can then be unhooked instantly 
to be shaken, and without any trouble. 
The wall space behind the bedstead is 
covered with coral pink sateen, which 
is run full on to a rod at the top and 
bottom; the first held by brass hooks 
attached to the beading, the second by 
hooks screwed into the top of the base 
board. This, also, can easily be taken 
down and shaken. The foot of the 
bedstead (which is of brass) is lined 
with fluted pink sateen. A piece of 
plain sateen is first cut the size of the 
brass foot of bedstead. On this a 
length of sateen is arranged in flutes, 
after the style of the front of an old- 
fashioned cottage piano, a rosette fin- 
ishing off the centre. The sateen is 
then tied to the bedstead with coral 
pink satin bows. At very slight cost 
even the cheapest brass bedsteads may 
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be made decorative in this way. The 
festoons will take no more cretonne 
than ordinary bed curtains. To make 
the wall covering and fluted bedstead 
foot, sateen at twelve cents a yard can 
be used, yet the effect will be such that 
our room will be raised quite out of the 
commonplace at once. Those not ac- 
customed to home manufactured dec- 
orations might well think a large sum, 
considered from an economical stand- 
point, must needs be spent on these 
draperies, but indeed it is not so. 

Five dollars would cover the ex- 
pense, in a small room such as we are 
considering, for materials (exclusive, 
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perhaps, of the satin bows), but so 
much depends on the height and length 
of the walls. Fora bedspread I should 
make a lining with a nine-inch frill of 
pink sateen, and put over it a loose 
cover, with frill of cream Madras mus- 
lin, tacking this lightly to the lining. 
‘They are better made separate, as the 
muslin will require cleaning oftener 
than the lining, besides which the ma- 
terials are so different in texture that 
when washed in one piece they do not 
shrink equally. Supposing the house- 
wife prefers embroidering a bedspread, 
I should suggest that she use coarse 
white linen, working on it sprays of 
honeysuckle with Roman floss of creamy 
yellow and coral pink tints. 





Reseda ribbons should be embroid- 
ered on the linen spread, the long ends 
of the bows wandering carelessly over 
the ground between the flowers. 

In the sketch I have carried the fes- 
toons over the top frame of the door, 
and arranged a curtain of the cretonne, 
which is run on a rod that opens with 
the door. This, of course, can be dis- 
pensed with, the festoons being finished 
as on the opposite side with a falling 
end just beyond the coral fluted satin 
on the wall. On the other hand, there 
are many ladies who have a great ob- 
jection to seeing much plain woodwork 
in a room, whilst they admire pretty 
draperies. 

















Well, suppose there are two doors in 
one wall, leading to the passage and 
dressing-room. If the head of the 
bedstead is placed against this wall, 





and the festoons are carried right along 
over both doors (curtains being hung 
over each of these), a very pretty, cosy 
appearance will be the result, which 
will win for the housewife a rich meed 
of praise from visitors. A narrow ball 
fringe is an improvement as an addi- 
tion to festoons and curtains, or they 
can be finished at the edge with a nar- 
row frill of the material. The lining 
of the curtains should be of a pale yel- 
low tint; the festoons, if fringed, will 
do without lining, provided the cretonne 
is of fair quality. 

The window will be draped with the 
same cretonne, lined with yellow, and 
the short curtains attached to the mid- 
die sash are to be of cream Madras 
muslin, tied back with inch-wide pale 
yellow ribbons. Brass bands are en- 
tirely obsolete, much to every house- 
maid’s content, no doubt. 

The more inexpensive sorts of furni- 
ture for bedrooms are made in prettier, 
daintier fashion year by year, I think. 
There is a large choice, and indeed it 
is difficult to decide between the attrac- 
tive enameled suites (white or deli- 
cate colored) and the more substantial, 
but none the less attractive, birch, 
maple, oak and cherry furniture. 

Certainly for the room we are now 
considering, I should choose furniture 
of dark wood; it will look best with 
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our scheme. Three smal! chairs are 
sufficient, as a comfortable arm-chair 
and sofa, or ottoman, are almost in- 
variably seen now in bedrooms. But, 
of course, the amount of furniture 
must depend on the size of the room. 

A chest of drawers may, if conven- 
ient, serve as a dressing-table, but it 
should be an o/d specimen, with pretty 
brass handles. If there is plenty of 
space, however, a duchesse table, with 
drawers, is a most delightful piece of 
furniture. Draped tables for a time 
went rather out of fashion, but many 
people have a partiality for them, and 
any old table looks well if prettily cov- 
ered. In the sketch I append the 
‘*skirt” drapery is in reseda sateen, 
the straight band being a bordering of 
embroidery on white linen, a scroll or 
ribbon pattern with honeysuckle. 

A few good pictures, and choice 
pieces of creamy white china with dec- 
orations in coral, pink and gold, some 
thrifty growing plants, and a shelf 
filled with well selected books, will give 
the finishing touches to this pretty 
room and make it a home-like resting 
place for the stranger within thy gates. 
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SHABBY MIRRORS BEAUTIFIED. 


On looking round a house which has 
been for any length of time the home 
of a large family, taking stock of the 
furniture and fitments, noticing things 
that have been renewed, and compar- 
ing them with others which bear evi- 
dence of having been some of the 
original supply with which ‘‘the old 
people" started house-keeping many 
years ago, one is often struck with the 
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dilapidated condition of the bedroom 
looking glasses. Not in the _ best 
rooms, very likely, for a new toilet 
table, with drawers, and beautiful 
panel glass is such a usual birthday (or 





FIG. 29. 


silver wedding) gifts for materfamilias, 
and the spare room is honored with the 
next handsomest specimens that the 
house contains. But in the girls’ and 
still more the boys’ room, these neces- 
sary aids to tidiness, as well as vanity, 
often look dreadfully mean and old, 
whilst the poor maids have to put up 
with things in a far more dilapidated 
condition. 

Now I would like to go into half the 
houses I know and just work a reform 
in thisrespect. To begin with, I would 
not allow any old swing-glass with 
scratched or broken veneer and wood- 
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work a place on the dressing-tables. 
If the light admits of it, I prefer a 
mirror hung on the wall, as it gives so 
much more space for the trinket boxes 
and different toilet accessories. But 
supposing the room has a dull aspect, 
or it is inevitable for the mirror to be 
on the table, a simple pane of glass set 
upon an easel, which costs something 
less than two dollars, looks perfectly 





charming, whilst an old-fashioned 
swing-glass, with its mahogany or pine- 
wood board, is as dowdy as possible. 
So I would set a carpenter to work, or 
see if I could not manage myself, and 
unscrew all the looking-glasses. The 
useless woodwork should go down to 
the kitchen fire, and then if the frames 
were in good condition I would only 
polish them up, setting the squares of 
glass on the easels, which should be 
painted to match whatever wood the 
glass was framed in, or hang them up, 
arranging a graceful drapery of art 
muslin in the manner of sketch. With 
the glass on the easel there should also 
be a little drapery, and if the frame of 
the old transmogrified toilet mirrors 
happened to be very shabby, I would 
cover them with plush. To do this 
neatly requires scme care and patience, 
but the result well repays a little 
trouble. 


CROCHET EDGING. 


Begin in the middle of one leaf row 
with 26 Ch., « D. inthe 26th Ch., work 
three times always 3 Ch. and 1 D. in 
the 16th, 12th, and 8th Ch., 14 Ch., 
join to middle one of 3 last Ch.—At 
upper half of Ch.-round 1 S., 1 Ch. 
and 10 D., work 9 Ch. twice, loop on 
to middle one of next 3 Ch. and again 
going back 1 S., 1 Ch, and 1o D. 
round Ch.—Going further crochet 6 
similar leaves and loop to the 6 upper 
Ch., then 3 leaves more and loop these 
on as for the first 3 leaves, work 2 Ch. 
and loop on to the 1st foundation stitch. 
Scallop row going round leaves: 7 Ch., 
1 S. round the Ch., work ro times al- 
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ways 6 Ch. and : S., 7 Ch. loop on to 
lower corner, 10 S., 3 S. (middle), 10 
S., likewise 1o S. round the 7th Ch., 
work ten times always round the 6th 
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Ch. 9 S., at the end ro S. round 7th 
Ch.—The remaining shapes are cro- 
cheted beginning in the middle like 
this just completed one, yet are to be 
looped together in the course of the 


work after. Two rows are now made 
in continuation in the length for the 
picot edge. 1. Row: loop on to the 
3d scallop point,* 4 Ch., 1 S. in the 
middle of the scallop, work five times 


always 8 Ch. and r S. in the middle of 
the following scallop, again 4 Ch. and 
1 S. in the next and the opposite scal- 
lop, then repeat from Star. 2. Row: 
Work only S. round the Ch. in the 
scallop depths; round the other Ch.- 
scallops add 1 picot of 3 Ch. after every 
2 S. open-row of D. and Ch. gives 
lastly foot of edging. 
See Fig. 28. 
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TATTED DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Material required, fine cotton cro- 
chet thread. Middle stripe worked 
with the shuttle thus: 5 Double knots, 
1 picot, 2 Double knots and 1 picot 
times alternately, four after 5 Double 
knots close toring, this being then 
turned downwards and second ring be- 
gun leaving 1-4 in between. In the 
course of the work one ring is tatted 
upward and one downward and every 
following one looped to the first picot 
of the foregoingring. Trimming com 
posed of three such stripes; two outer 
ones being worked sepatately. Middle 
stripe joined to different rings by 
working on both sides into the picots 
of the outer rings. 

Stars to put singly on ribbon and 
giving a charming edge finish for the 
trimming, made of six rings tatted 
closely together in the same way as on 
the stripes; the knots for filling up the 
middle are worked with a pin. See 
illustrations Figs. 29 and 30. Twilled 
lace thread, or better still, whip-cord 
twist crochet silk will make elegant 
trimmings. 


AN ARTISTIC INTERIOR AT 
SMALL COST. 


In seeking material for refurnishing 
the old or for decorating the new cot- 
tage there is nothing which fills the 
bill so completely as denim. It comes 
in shades the tones and tints of which 
rival the beauty of the most expensive 
art fabric. Manufacturers seemingly 
have realized the great possibilities of 
this durable cloth and have added to 
their stocks several new weaves which 
are elaborately designed in geometrical 
figures, or are Japanese in effect. 

A very sensible woman who has been 
furnishing her inexpensive summer 
home within the last fortnight, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining such good results 
with a moderate outlay of money that a 
description of it may be valuable to the 
busy housewife who has little time for 
originality. It is to the liberal use of 
denim she attributed her success. 

The floors of the living rooms and 


hall are covered in white matting. 
The dining-room is draped and cush- 
ioned in blue and white, with jute rugs 
in blue and white. Curtains of Swiss 
with big blue polka-dots are hung at 
the windows. A couch made of a 
wire-woven cot and mattress is cov- 
ered in figured denim in harmonizing 
colors, and pillows of every dimension 
are made up in blue and white cretonne. 
A great wicker chair, stained in imita- 
tion of antique oak, is cushioned in 
the same material as the couch. This 
is her blue room, and a more inviting 
and restful place would be hard to find. 

The bedroom is done in old rose, the 
darker side of the denim being upper- 
most. An iron bedstead enameled in 
white, with a dressing table and chairs 
to match form the furnishing of this 
room. White muslin curtains edged 
with Valenciennes lace and tied with 
old-rose ribbons drape the windows. 

Upon the smaller parlor the greatest 
time and thought have been expended. 
Here light brown denim predominates, 
the reverse side of which is a deep 
ecru. The portieres hung at the fold- 
ing doors have the light side of the 
denim visible in the parlor and a lining 
of old-rose gives them weight and 
makes them conform to the color 
scheme of the room beyond. A divan 
of generous proportions is covered in 
an imitation Bagdad curtain, made of 
alternating strips odenim in ecru, fold 
rose, olive greenand blue. The seams 
are concealed by a broad band of rib- 
bon, which is held in place by fancy 
stitches in coarse wash silk, relieving 
the otherwise plain appearance of this 
original covering. Pillows of several 
shades of denim are piled high upon it, 
and so genuinely artistic is the result 
that only a close inspection reveals the 
identity of the cheap drapery. At the 
windows plain scrim curtains depend 
from oak rods. The tables, chairs 
and smaller belongings of this recep- 
tion-room are each enameled in ecru 
or in a tint that harmonizes. 

The hall is here the open sesame to 
the prettily furnished rooms beyond, 
and has the cheerful aspect only car- 
dinal can impart. The sum total 
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spent in furnishing the cottage was 
$150, all made possible by the liberal 
use of the poor woman’s friend—denim. 


CROCHET IMITATION OF MaA- 
CHINE-MADE DRAWN 
INSERTION. 

1. Row: 12 Ch. closed to a ring, 11 
S. round this ring, *6 Ch., join to 5th 
of 11 S., 11 S, round last ring, repeat 
from Star. 2. Row: 4 S. round Ch. 
of each ring standing alone. 3. Row: 
1 Half T. separated each time by 1 
Ch. in the top of the curve, and 1 D. 


in the depth of the curve. 4. Row: 2 
S. round each Ch. 3 and 4 Row 
worked with second outer edge of 


middle rings; if crochet is to be used 
for an edging, these two rows are left 
out. 

This insertion is quickly and easily 
made, and if worked of deep ecru or 
white linen thread is useful in the dec- 
oration of toilet table covers, mats, 
etc., or if done in white or colored 
Victoria knitting silk will form an ele- 
gant garniture for fancy dressing sacks, 
tea jackets, etc. 

Narrow ribbon run into the open- 
ings of the insertion of a delicate color 
will add much to the appearance of 
this tasteful garniture. 

NEW DRAPERY. 

The Napoleonic craze has taken one 
more form and has been the inspira- 
tion for the naming of a new drapery 
designed for spring and summer use. 
This time the material bears the name 
Of Josephine, and under that title 
some delightful things are shown. As 
a matter of fact, the fabric is nothing 
moré than good, honest, serviceable 
denim woven in a variety of lovely 
tints and stamped with most excellent 
designs. Delicious cool-looking greens, 
dull blues, rich browns, old reds, and, 
in fact, a whole host of colors can be 
found, and in them al) a variety of 
patterns. For the price, from forty to 
sixty cents a yard, hardly anything 
better can be found, and as in all col- 
ors the Josephine drapery retains the 
durability of the homely denim, they 
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can be truthfully be said to wear like 
iron. 

One woman, who is always the first 
to grasp a new thing, has already 
turned them to effective use. Her 
couch stands in one corner of her own 
particular den, and it is entirely fitted 
out with these new denims, figured and 
plain. The cover proper is a warm tan 
color, entirely plain. The pillows 
show the same color, with a figure of 
brown dull green, with a white design, 
and awarm old red that harmonizes 
with everything else. The result isa 
decorative delight, and, although it is 
rather early to discuss the comfort of 
cool materials, its owner points with 
pride to the couch which, she says, is 
in readiness for July’s fiercest days, 
while at the same time it is comfort- 
able now, and will be a cozy corner 
when chill autumn days come and a fire 
is a welcome sight. 

As a matter of fact, denim is good 
the whole year round, and now that it 
has taken this new artistic form it 
needs only to be reduced somewhat in 
price to become the general favorite it 
deserves to be. At its present figure 
it must come into competition with the 
really wonderful jute and cotton bro- 
cades, and despite its real worth it 
seems hardly possible it can cost so 
much more to produce than does the 
time-honored sort. 


BORDER FOR PORTIERE OR 
TABLE COVER. 
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To embroider a large pattern heavy 
silks should always be selected. The 
section of design illustrated may either 
be traced upon the material to be em- 
broidered, and the pattern worked 
heavily in rope silk and the figures out- 
lined by a thread of Asiatic couching 
silk couched on, which gives a smooth 
elegant finish to bold patterns, or paper 
molds may be obtained, arranged as 
pictured and the silk worked over 
them. However, the latter method is 
only practical when the article is not 
to be subjected to cleaning by water 


or steam. 










WOMEN OF THE DAY. 


NE little woman is attracting con- 
siderable attention in Chicago. 

Her name is Jane Adams and she 

has just been appointed garbage in- 
spector of perhaps the most uncleanly 
district in the city. Itis well to add 
that though Miss Adams is a small 
nervous woman physically, she is full 
of nervous energy, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the locality to which she 
has been appointed and burning witha 
desire to be of benefit to its residents 
Miss Adams says, knowingly, ‘‘ Here- 
tofore politics have had too much to do 
with keeping the city clean, but the 
people of my ward can depend upon it 
that I won’t let politics interfere with 


my work, 
* * 


ok 

Miss Braddon, who is known chiefly 
as a writer of sensational tales, threat- 
ens to retire from her field of labor. 
Thousands of admirers who have for 
years looke@ to her to provide them 
with wholesome amusement and ex- 
citement will hear this announcement 
with real regret. But even they will 
agree that she has honestly earned the 
rest she purposes for herself. Fancy, 
since the great success of Lady ‘‘ Aud- 
ley’s Secret” in 1862 she has written 
fifty-three novels—156 volumes of 
50,000 words each! She has been cul- 
tivating her wonderful facility since 
she was eight years of age and now she 
is fifty-six. During this time she has 
also made herself a brilliant pianist, a 
fine horse-woman, a first-class house- 
keeper and an expert with the needle. 


* * 
* 


The youngest of our deans is prob- 
ably Emily James Smith, who holds the 
reins of authority at Barnard College 
in New York. She is only twenty-nine 
years of age, was graduated from 
Bryn Mawr in 1889 and then spent 
some time at Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng. During this, her first 
year, she has become a great favorite 
and her admirers say of her that she 
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can accomplish in six hours what an or- 
dinary woman would require a day and 
a half to do. Last and best Miss 
Smith utterly demolishes all precon- 
ceived ideas of the college blue stock- 
ing—she is attractive, handsome, gen- 
ial, graceful and always well and fash- 
ionably dreesed. 


* * 
~ 


It is quite within the possibilities 
that little Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land, who is not yet fifteen years of 
age, will some day become a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria through a 
marriage with the Duke of Edinburgh's 
only son. It is recorded as ominously 
propitious that during her recent visit 
to England she was met at the station 
by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Edinburgh and Prince Alfred himself. 
The young Queen is a nervous delicate 
girl who has been threatened with con- 
sumption, but, as the last of her race, 
it is nevertheless expedient that she 
should contract an early marriage. 

* * 
om 

No greater contrast could be found 
than that between the bedrooms of two 
of our best known writers. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s is sombre and dignified 
with the quaint old mahogany furni- 
ture in which her great-grandmother 
delighted. She has the roomy old bed 
with its tall carved posts, some spindle 
back chairs, pictures a hundred years 
old and the great chest of drawers sur- 
mounted by a small looking glass. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, who is 
known in the literary world as Julien 
Gorden, lives in an atmosphere of ar- 
tistic modern manufacture. Her bed 
represents a graceful divan carved by 
hand out of white enameled wood. 
Her dressing table, the framing of her 
tall cheval glass and her colonial man- 
telpiece are all of glistening white 
wood. A dull light pink pervades the 
room interspaced with a few choice 
water colors and some bits of rose- 
flecked china. 

















A new departure in the Baptist 
Church is the formation of an order of 
Deaconesses on strictly undenomina- 
tional lines. The candidates after a 
course of training, which will include 
everything that may be needed in the 
places where they are called to minis- 
ter, are ordained but they take no vows 
and may marry if they choose or retire 
from the work at any time. They 
receive no salary, but will have a home 
and all their expenses will be paid. 
Some will be nurses, others teachers, 
others will go from house to house pre- 
pared to give assistance when neces- 
sary in household cares and all will 
wear brown or black dresses, simply 
made in winter, and in summer gray 
ones. 


Every society woman to-day has 
her own pet special sport and croquet 
is'nt init. That quiet lady-like game 
has long ago been relegated to invalids 
and children. The Coulds and Miss 
Vanderbilt an Miss Fair head a long 
list of enthusiastic golf players. Miss 
Gertrude Vanderbilt and Mrs. George 
Gould are also accomplished equestri- 
ennes ‘with as many riding habits as 
most fashionable maidens have ball 
dresses. They have afternoon ones 
and morning ones and some for cool 
days and some for warm days together 
with every sort and condition of hat. 
Mrs John Jacob Astor, one of New 
York’s most versatile society women, 
is a expert skater quite as graceful on 
the ice as everywhere else. She can 
execute fancy steps and Dutch Rolls 
and figure 8’s backwards as well as 
forwards. 

* = 
* 

Chinese footbinding is a trade like 
any other. The most experienced 
and best known footbinder in Califor- 
nia is a women of over fifty years, 
named Ming Jung. She makes her 


headquarters in San Francisco but 
she travels all over the Pacific coast, 
manufacturing little feet for the 


women, giving them that rank and pres 
tige that a woman with a foot moulded 
and fashioned by nature cannot hope 
to achieve. 


Ming Jung is said to be 
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very rich, which may easily be, since 
footbinding is an expensive operation. 
Report to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the process of binding is said not 
to be a painful one, on the contrary 
eye witnesses declare that the babies 
enjoy it. It is however as art, since 
just enough blood must be cut off to 


wither the muscles and retard the 
growth. If the feet were starved too 
much they would die completely, 


mortifiy, and thus necessitate amputa- 
tion. 
* * 

An association has been formed in 
Elmore, O., to push bloomers into 
society. Twenty ladies have already 
broken the chains of custom and ex- 


pect to stand forth as new women 
with the delightful right to wear 
bloomers at pleasure. They will, 
however, not appear in any such 


hideous combinations as Mrs. Bloomer 
offered to her sisters some twenty-five 
years ago. The Elmore ladies will 
wear a modified Jenness Miller garb, 
consisting of gracefully draped knick- 
erbockers, with or without the short- 
skirted coat, according to individual 
taste. 
* * 
~ 

Lady Dufferin, whose residence is 
now at the British Embassy in Paris is 
known to us all as a great traveler, a 
writer, a philanthropist and as the wife 
of one of the greatest of living diplo- 
matists. In her various charitable 
schemes she is eminently practical and 
business like. It was she who organ- 
ized the Dorcas Society at Coustan- 
tinople for clothing the poor, and she 
it is who founded the ‘‘ Association 
and Fund for Supplying Medical Aid 
to the Women of India.”” To save life 
and health, however, is not the only 
aim of the association, The trained 
doctors and nurses greatly tend to im- 
prove and enlighten the occupants of 
the Zenanas by teaching them the 
simple rules of hygiene and sanitation. 
Native women are also trained as 
nurses and doctors, which opens a 
pathway to usefulness and happiness 
for the miserable young widows who 
have neither homes nor family ties. 
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AT THE SINGING CONVENTION, 


BY HESTER GREY, 


F agreeable, I'd be mighty pleased 
to see you to the singin’ convention 
to-morrow, Lindy. 

‘‘Alright, Jim, I'll be real glad to 
have your company, I most know 
Ma’s willin’ for me to go.” 

Jim Price stood at the door of the 
Simms’ farmhouse for an awkward five 
minutes after receiving an answer to his 
question—the question being asked in 
precisely the manner in which the first 
reader pupil asks ‘‘Do you see the 
cat?” 

Jim stood on one foot, and as that 
didn’t suit him, tried the other, nerv- 
ously twirling a willow switch. 

With a final effort he jerkily mum- 
bled, ‘‘ Better be goin’ Iguess. Good 
evenin’, I'll stop by for you in the 
mornin’ about eight.” 

Lindy, still blushing at the unusual 
occurence, flew to the kitchen to ap- 
prise her mother of the wonderful 
news. 

‘*Oh, Ma! I'm goin’ to the singin’ 
Sunday, witha beau! Its Jim Price, 
and he just come to ask me himself. 

My, but he was scared! He's never 
been with a girl before. 

‘* Yes, and a queer couple of green- 
ies you'll be,” said Mrs, Simms, taking 
a couple of plump brown pies from the 
oven. ‘*Coming events cast their 
shadows before,” and very substantial 
were the shadows of the singing con- 
vention to be held at the one church 
in the Snake Creek neighborhood, the 
second Sunday in May. 

In every farm kithen within a radius 
of fifteen miles great preparations were 
being made for this break in the mo- 
notony of farm life—this great oppor- 
tunity to test one’s social success and 
vocal powers, and ‘‘ show off” to en- 
vious neighbors the latest acquisition 
in the way of ribbons, laces and beaus. 
On the warm May breezes were wafted 
rich odors of flesh, fish and fowl! in 
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the various stages of frying, broiling 
and roasting, and spicy whiffs of gin- 
gerbread, rich, juicy dewberry ‘‘ cob- 
blers,”” and the greatest favorite of 
all, the immese chicken pie, for whose 
successful building half adozen “‘ spring 
pullets” suffered and died, and after 
one taste, you will pronounce it worthy 
of the sacrifice. 

In the Simms’ kitchen the last pie had 
been stowed away on the pantry shelf, 
and the scene is changed. Lindy is 
firmly seated in a_ straight-backed 
chair, and Mrs. Simms, armed with 
comb and brush, and a pan of water 
stands behind the chair, prepared to 
do battle with Lindy’s smooth, brown 
locks. 

Dipping the stiff brush in the water, 
Mrs. Simms resolutely ‘*slicks" back 
the straight locks until Lindy’s blue 
eyes resemble those of the heathen 
Chinee. The damp mass is’ then 
plaited in four tiny ‘‘ pig tails" and 
then the bangs are coaxed into wads 
of brown paper and secured with pins. 
Thus prepared for future glory, Lindy 
slips away to her room to gaze upon 
her crowning triumph, a fresh lawn 
dress with printed roses trimmed most 
liberally with ‘‘ Oriental” lace and pink 
satinribbon. Surely even that Garner 
girl can’t get a prettier dress, thinks 
Lindy. To wear such a dress for the 
first time, have a real beau, and that 
beau Jim, seemed almost too good to be 
true. 

Lindy hardly slept that night, and 
arose with the first warning crow of 
the old Plymouth Rock to anxiously 
scan the skies. Small encouragement 
did they give her, for sullen clouds 
hid the morning stars, and only a dull 
red glow in the east showed that old 
Sol still endeavored earnestly to do his 
whole duty and break away all barriers 
with his warm persistence. 

Eight o'clock found Lindy in all the 

















splendor of rustling lawn, flying rib- 
bons and ‘‘kinky” frizzes, peering 
anxiously up the road for the cloud of 
dust which would herald the approach 
of Becky, the stolid black mule which 
had long been Jim's most valuable pos- 
session, and eight o'clock found Jim 
stiff and uncomfortable in store clothes, 
a brilliant necktie and ‘‘ white wings” 
collar, urging Becky up the last hill to 
the Simms’ home, a lump in his throat 
and a flush on his shining face. If he 
must, he must, he sorrowfully decides, 
giving a final gulp as he reaches the 
gate. 

Lindy receives him at the door, and 
they walk silently down the path, cast- 
ing occasional glances in which each 
surprises the other and both blush 
as painfully as though they had 
been caught stealing chickens. Jim 
clumsily rather hinders, 
Lindy’s ascent to the narrow seat of 
the high buggy, and climbs to her side. 
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Both think desparingly of the long 
drive of four miles before them, and 
Strive vainly to think of a single re- 
mark. 


Jim finally. breaks the havey silecne 
with the astounding announcement 
that it is a ‘‘ pretty nice day.” 

‘** Yes, so it is,” assents Lindy. 

Both immediately glance upward at 
the threatening skies and wonder if 
the recording angel listens to remarks 
upon the weather. 

No further attempt at conversation 
is made until the church is in sight, 
and they see gathered around the door 
a tittering young people. 
Lindy sees them with a sinking heart. 
They must talk now—the girls must 
not know that she and her first beau 
have not hugely enjoyed each other's 
company. Will Jim xever speak ? 

No, Jim evidently has no idea of 
speaking. He drives Becky slowly 
and solemnly to the door, and leaps 
out, going around the buggy to assist 
Lindy in his clumsy, awkward way. 
The boys and girls around the door 
are watching the couple with curious 
eyes, and Lindy determines to make 
her descent in an easy, graceful man- 
ner, as though beaus and buggies were 


group of 
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the ordinary things of herlifc. Reach- 
ing out her hand to Jim, she placed 
her foot, as she thought, upon the 
step. Alas for trusting woman. She 
had placed her trust, as well as her 
foot, upon the vacant air, and ‘‘ great 
was the fall thereof!’’ A headlong 
plunge, and she was in Jim’s arms, 
while wild shrieks of laughter arose 
from the group before the door. 

‘* Did it on purpose, I believe,”’ was 
the audible remark of Lizzie Garner, 
as the trembling and suffering Jim 
proceeded to tie Becky to the nearest 
sweet gum sapling. 

‘*He will be afeard of her now, an’ 
I don’t blame him. Bet he don’t dare 
to offer her his arm,"’ sneered a ma- 
licious voice, which Lindy recognized 
as that of Joe Green, who had once 
asked to ‘‘see her home” from a 
party, to which proposition her father 
had objected most decidedly. A\l- 
ready she wished the day over, and 
she at home, safe from ridicule. 

Singing had now begun in the church 
and a medley of voices, humming, 
mumbling and shrieking ‘‘ Where Are 
the Reapers?” caused the stragglers 
outside toenter. Jim and Lindy fol- 
lowed the crowd and passed a speech- 
less, miserable three hours, surrounded 
by those screaming neighbors, their 
eyes intent upon the leader, who 
‘*kept time” by waving his hand in a 
frantic manner. 

The singers at last became aware 
that the hour was noon, and an ad- 
journment was made for dinner. 

Neither Jim nor Lindy felt equal to 
the occasion, but both determined to 
do justice to the dinner, if only as evi- 
dence of their nonchalance. 

In the open air, they soon began to 
feel easier, and each ventured a re- 
mark, but this freedom met an early 
death. The rude young folks, with 
whom neither were favorites, being 
considered ‘‘uppity,’’ again grouped 
near the unhappy couple, and used all 
the rude freedom of country speech in 
teasing remarks, addressed to their 
companions, but plainly directed to 
Jim and Lindy. 

Then came the crowning 
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Poor Jim, wild with nervous embarass- 
ment, was endeavoring to pass a huge, 
juicy dewberry ‘‘cobbler” to Joe 
Green, when by an awkward movement 
the whole was upturned in Lindy’s lap, 
completely submerging the new lawn 
dress, and dyeing a vivid red her 
plump brown hands. Jim seemed par- 
alyzed for one awful minute, until the 
\ laughter aroused him, Lindy arose 
quickly, shaking the grey mass from 
her gown, and wiped her hands upon 
Jim’s handkerchief, which she quietly 
* took from his limp hand. Just at this 
5 point, Providence, pitying them, sent 
relief in the form of a heavy shower, 
iy and everyone scampered to the house 
4 all save Jim and Lindy. 
‘*Let’s sitin the buggy, Jim. It’s 
f so warm in that house, and my dress 
if don’t look very pretty, does it?”’ 
iH ‘* Lindy, I'm sorry I spoiled your 
dress,” said Jim in a heartrending 
tone, as they got seated in the buggy. 
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‘*Oh Jim, don’t letthem see that 
you care. Its alright, anybody might 
have done it. 

‘*Don’t you worry one bit. Make 
them think we are havin’ lots of fun. 
Talk—talk all the time.” Lindy 
stopped with a gasp as she remembered 
how much she had said—more than 
she had said all the day before. 

‘*T am havin’ fun, Lindy, if it 
wasn’t for that your hands—seems like 
that red must hurt them. Lindy, lets 
show them we don't care for their 
teasin’'—show them we've been havin’ 
fun when we go into church. Its 
goin’ to quit rainin’ and we'll have to 
goin. Lindy, wear my ring. 

Then they'll know we don't care. 
and that we’ve had some fun. We'll 
go down to the spring and wash your 
hands, and put on the ring, and you'll 
wear it to day and—/forever/ Won't, 
you, Lindy? 

‘* Yes, Jim.” 


FAIR BUDDHIST. 


BEST, 


At the World's Parliament of Religions, 1893. 
id Sa accept these lines he dares to send 
i Who fain would call thee by the name of friend. 


May all of joy the years can bring, 
Make life for thee one constant spring. 


i Upon thy brow I would dull care 
i} Might never stamp its image there. 
i 


I pray that in thy heart alone 
May love unruffled build its throne. 


a Thy life, when thou art lost to view, 
Mayst thou in other spheres renew. 


A On thee the blessing I invoke, 
Of old the Gangean Hermit spoke: 


‘* The peace the vain world knoweth not. 
f Be sum and substance of thy lot.” 


Lady, refuse not these he dares to send, 
Who fain would call thee by the name of friend. 











BEAUTIFUL 


BY ROSE 





MOST elegant bedspread i is made 

from satin sheeting in a shade 

that is a pinkish cream color. 
The material is a most beautiful one 
for decoration and is wrought with a 
design of pose s in the centre, these are 
large and double, and are beautifully 
shaded in colors a little darker than 
the spread itself, a yellowish pink be- 
ing the general hue, while some of 
the roses have hearts nearly pink in 
color. The leaves in dull greens are 
beautifully shaded. Twisted embroid- 
ery silk is used for the outlining of the 
entire design and this is then filled in 
with floss or filoselle as one might pre- 
fer. The floss makes rapid work pos- 


sible and the whole effect is lovely 
beyond the telling. As there is but 
just the central design the time re- 


quired is not so very great to one who 
is used to the needle and art work. 
Much must depend upon the shading, 
probably not more than four shades 
would be required, and many of the 
leaves are simply filled with fancy 
stitches, which also facilitates the 
work, for these are usually more quick- 
ly done than the solid Kensington em- 
broidery. 

This cover is edged with a handsome 
crotchet lace made from whip cord 
twist the same shade as the cover it- 
self. 

Thé same design might be very ef- 
fectively wrought upon linen in a deep 
cream color, and this would last prac- 
tically ‘‘ forever,’ as it could be laun- 
dered over and over again, and if not 
lined, it would not be at all difficult to 
manage. 

Very pretty spreads are made from 
linen, squares, hem-stitched and set 
together with heavy cream colored 
lace, the squares are embroidered in 
simple designs, or elaborate as the 
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maker desires. One very pretty spread 
is made from pink and cream linen in 
even squares, each square is embroid- 


ered. The pink ones in blue morning 
glories, in outline with embroidery 
silk. The leaves and tendrilsare done 
in dull greens, outlined with heavy 
silk, while the veining is with a finer 
silk, The cream colored squares have 
pink poppies worked upon them, the 
graceful single flowers, and buds, with 
a few leaves are only outlined. The 


same kind of silks being used as for 
the other work. Black floss is used to 
make the poppy centres. The squares 
are set together when the work is com- 
pleted, and a spread that may be 


“handed down to posterity is the result, 


and one that will not need to be kept 
put from sight either, for its colors and 
materials are durable, and the entire 
spread will be a handsome piece after 
years of use. 

Unbleached sheeting may also be 
utilized for making bedspreads, and 
this may have embroidery to suit the 
taste. A very handsome one which is 
designed fora ‘‘ green” room is wrought 
with fern fronds in delicate green silks. 
If the maiden hair ferns were used as 
a design these might be worked in 
satin stitch with floss. A central de- 
sign of bold proportions is chosen and 
a result that is very handsome ensues. 
This spread is hem-stitched around the 
edges, and the material is of a coarse 


but even quality of wide unbleached 
sheeting. The edge might be finished 
with a lace crotcheted from linen 


thread in cream color if desired. 

Big square pillows accompany this 
spread, and these have covers made 
from the same material as that em- 
ployed in the spread. The pillows 
may be stuffed with excelsior if de- 
signed simply to dress the bed in the 
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day time, and smaller, softer ones be 
used at night. The pillow slips are 
embroidered with a smaller fern design, 
and have ruffles of lace all around 
them. 


CLOVER LUNHCEONS AND 
STRAWBERRY TEAS. 


BY A. A. C. 


URING the winter months the 
city girl can entertain with more 
ease and scccess than her subur- 

ban sister. 

Cold weather requires sumptuous re- 
pasts, and, with the mercury several 
degrees above or below zero, we are in 
a condition to appreciate luxurious 
surroundings and all] the comforts of 
modern ease and elegance. 

But from the salutatory of lawn 
parties —May-day—the country girl 
reigns supreme. 

What dancing hall can equal the 


emerald turf? What reception room, , 


the airy veranda? 

What tapestries can make the back- 
ground to show off youth and beauty 
—not to mention dainty toilettes—to 
compare with the overhanging boughs 
of flowering fruit trees, the foot-stools 
of the dainty flowers, and the formality 
destroyer of the gentle breeze? Ihave 
yet to see a girl who did not look bet- 
ter in a hammock than in a ball room, 
unless she was all art and make-up, or 
makeshift. 

A clover. lucheon, or strawberry tea, 
has this advantage over a floral enter- 
tainment; the white and the pink 
blossom of the former, and the white 
blossom and red fruit of the latter, to- 
gether with the green leaves of both, 
give an opportunity of using the three 
colors, not afforded by the use of one 
flower. 

For the clover party, the house, 
porch and lawn, and if after dark, the 
lanterns may be pink, white and green. 

The salads or cold meats can rest 
upon a Cluster of green leaves. 

The cakes, iced with pink or white 
icing, are surrounded by the posies. 
Souvenirs, or programmes, and invita- 


tions are a large clover leaf of card- 
board or celluloid. 

The bonboniéres are formed of three 
leaves of one of these materials, with 
the stems—each with a punch hole 
through it—laced together with narrow 
pink or white ribbon. 

The lower leaves are fastened to- 
gether in the same way, the top ones 
naturally fall together, but may be 
pulled apart to receive the bonbons, 
and afterward form a convenient re- 
ceptacle for fancy work, sewing ma- 
terials and such small trifles that have 
a way of disappearing when most 
wanted. The prizes may be of the 
graceful shape of the leaf, or blossom, 
formed into sachets and perfumed with 
their odor, needle-books or court-plas- 
ter cases, or clover emery bags, or 
pin-cushions, or booklets containing 
verses done in green or pink points. 

These are pointed with afew strokes 
of the brush and need no master hand. 
Bunches of the blossoms may be loose- 
ly scattered over the table-cloth, or if 
a bare board is used, the meats must 
also be of this shape. 

They are inexpensive and may be 
used afterward for many purposes. 
The fruit dish or large bonbon dish, 
may be made as follows: 

A large leaf is cut of the desired 
size for the bottom. Numbers of the 
smaller ones surround the edges, with 
the stem of each small leaf laced to 
the outline of the larger one, Then 
each leaf is tied to its neighbor. The 
top point standing untouched forming 
an edge to the dish. These small 
leaves should be about two or three 
inches across. 

If preferred the bottom may be 
round or square and is then more 
easily attached to the sides. 

Bands of pink ribbon laid on the 
table and then carried up to the chan- 
delier, if in-doors, or a hook in the 
tent or porch over the table, reminds 
one of the conical pink blossom. The 
rooms of the house set apart for the 
laying aside of wraps, may be heavily 
scented with this blossom’s perfume. 
This idea may be carried out almost 
in fac simile for a strawberry tea, but 

















with the pleasant addition of the fra- 
grant berries for the refreshment of the 
inner man, or woman, as the case may 
be. 

The fashionable way of eating ber- 
ries, serving them with the caps on, 
and the consumer dipping them in 
sugar before eating, may be elegant, but 
I'am old-fashioned enough to prefer 
having them with stems removed and a 
plentiful sprinkling of sugar, and a 
moat of lucious cream (that may stand 
for the yellow in the heart of the 


bloom). My spoon may be the draw- 
bridge, and I warrant it works suc- 
cessfully. 


A few quotations above the door- 
ways, or upon the mantles, such as 
this from Willis’s poems 


‘* There is to me 
A daintiness about those early flowers, 
That touches me like poetry.” 


And this from Anachreon: 


‘* All along the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping 
Little infant fruits we see. 

Nursing into luxury.”’ 


A féte chompétre need not be expen- 
sive, but requires a little thought and 
ingenuity to make it a success, affords 
a wide range for originality, and will 
always be remembered as a thing 
apart, not one of many, distinguished 
only by the date, as are so many win- 
ter parties. 

When you go to such a tea, then 
please Pensez a2 Mot! 


BLACK DRESSES. 


BY ‘‘ MARY,” 

O matter how many dresses a 

lady may have, nor how hand- 

some they are, her wardrobe is 
not complete without a black one, be 
it silk, cashmere, Henrietta, serge or 
any other material. Nothing is so 
lady-like in appearance, nor so univer- 
sally becoming, and as a rule it will be 
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worn twice as much as a dress of any 
other color. If you have chosen the 
goods with an eye to their intrinsic 
value, it can be renovated and made 
over two or three times and will look 
well as long as it lasts. 

If you have a black silk dress that 
you wish to make over, take it apart 
carefully, pick out all the threads, and 
brush each piece. To one quart of 
soft water, add two tablespoonfulls of 
powdered borax, then lay a piece of 
the silk on a table that is clean and 
free from varnish. Dip a clean cloth 
in the water and sponge it, being care- 
ful to keep it smooth. As fast as the 
water gets dirty, get fresh water and 
repeat the sponging until it is all clean. 
Rinse in clear water, and wipe as dry 
as possible with a cloth; iron on the 
wrong side, placing a piece of black 
cambric over it and ironing until per- 
fectly dry. Then lay the pieces away 
without folding. Spots of grease dis- 
appear from silk if covered with dry 
magnesia or French chalk. Let it 
stand all night and shake off in the 
morning. If the spots have not en- 
tirely disappeared, cover with magnesia 
again and let it stand a few hours 
longer. All grease spots should be 
treated in this way before the silk is 
sponged. Black woolen goods can be 
cleaned by washing in a suds made by 
boiling soap bark chips in soft water, 
and rinsing in clear water; hang out 
on the line until almost dry, then iron. 
Silk or woolen goods of any color may 
be dyed a beautiful black with dia- 
mond dyes and handsome dresses made 
of them. If there is not enough of one 
color for a dress two or more can be 
used in this way, for after they are 
dyed, they will be the same shade. 

Shabby black velvet is easily reno- 
vated by the following process: Add 
two tablespoonfulls of ammonia to half 
a pint of hot water and apply to the 
velvet ‘with a stiff brush, rubbing it 
into the pile so as to take out all stains 
and creases; then hold the velvet over 
a hot iron until the steam raises the 
pile, and it is perfectly dry. 
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READERS will please notice that this 
magazine is sent to subscribers until 
ordered stopped. This has been the 
policy of former publishers for years 
and followed at the request of many 
readers who prefer to pay for the mag- 
azine at their convenience. Remem- 
ber that the publishers must be notified 
by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
magazine stopped. All arrearages 
must be paid. Returning your maga- 
zine will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless this is done. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION is cheaper 
than any quantity ofcure. Don't give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They 
are unnecessary when the infant is 
properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 


Bups AND BLossoms.—We have on 
hand a few copies of this beautiful 
book which the publishers originally 
sold at $1.00 per copy. The contents 
are well selected poems with handsome 
illustrations printed on heavy paper, 
gilt edge, handsomely bound in cloth 
with embossed side stamp in gold. 
The supply is limited to less than one 
hundred copies, but we will close them 
out at 50 cents per copy, by mail, post 
paid, or give one copy as a premium 
to any one who will send us two new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


An ASTHMA CurRE AT Last.—Euro- 
pean physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in 
the Kola plant, found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. The Kola Im- 
porting Co., 1164 Broadway, New 


York, are sending free trial cases of 
the Kola Compound by mail to all suf- 
ferers from Asthma who send name 
and address on a postal card. 
costs you nothing. 


A trial 
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Our ADVERTISERS.—We believe that 
all the advertisements in this magazine 
are from reliable business men, and do 
not intentionaliy or knowingly insert 
advertisements from any but reliable 
people. If subscribers find any of 
them otherwise, we should be glad to 
be advised of it. 


SEND your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get, free from 
all cost, a coupon worth several dollars 
if used by you to its full advantage. 
Don’t delay. This is worthy attention. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


A VaLtuasLe Worx—Our readers 
are requested to note the advertisment 
of the Worlds Dispensary association 
of Buffalo, N. Y., on the second cover 
page of this issue. For the coupon 
attached to the advertisement anda 
small sum in stamps to pay postage, 
the association will send to each 
reader of this magazine a valuable 
medical work, which will be an addi- 
tion to any household library. 


More ImprRoveMENTS.—The pub- 
lishers of ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE 
have steadily pursued the policy worked 
out over a year ago when we first 
came into control of the publication. 
We promised improvements from time 
to time and have made them nearly 
every month. Beginning with the 
July issue some changes will be made 
which will be radical, but we believe, 
wholly in harmony with the tendency 
of the age. We prefer to let the com- 
ing issue speak for itself and when it 
reaches our readers we will be glad if 
each and every one of them would send 
us a line on a postal card stating 
whether the changes please you or not. 
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7 wt two years ago, I nursed a lady who finally 
died from blood-poisoning. I must have contracted the disease from her; 
for shortly after her death, I had four large sores, or ulcers, break out on 
my person. I doctored for a long time, both by external application and 
with various blood-medicines; but, in spite of all that I could do, the sores 
would not heal. At last, I purchased six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, think- 
ing 1 would give it a thorough trial. Before the first bottle was taken, I 
noticed a decided improvement in my general health; my appetite was quick- 
ened and I felt better and stronger than I had for some time. While using 
the second bottle, I noticed that the sores had begun to heal. Before the six 
bottles had been taken, the ulcers healed, the skin became sound and natural, 
and my health was better than it had been for years. I have been well ever 
since. I had rather have one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than three of any 
other kind.”—A. F. TAYLOR, Englevale, N. Dak. 
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THE PERILS OF MINCE PIE, 


That is a wild story from Jefferson- 
ville about the narrow escape several 
people had who ate mince-pie in which 
there was glass. Who believes that a 
little thing like crushed glass could add 
to the mysteries and perils of mince- 
pie? 

A MODEL STEPMOTHER. 


First Boy—lI feel sorry for Bobby 
Blinkers; he’s got a stepmother. 

Second Boy—Is she strict? 

First Boy—Awful! She makes him 
wear rubbers every time it rains. 


AFTER HIS MONEY'S WORTH. 


Old Blondy—So you want to marry 
my daughter, eh? What’s your sal- 
ary? Perkins (after a long thought)— 
Well try me for three months and if 
I’m not satisfactory you need’t pay me 
anything. 

WHAT AN EDITOR IS, 


Some boys were asked the other day 
to define ‘‘editor.” Here are some of 
their definitions: ‘‘ An editor is a man 
who handles words;” ‘‘An_ editor 
makes his living out of the English 
language;” ‘‘An editor is somebody 
who does not do anything himself, and 
when somebody else does, goes and 
tells other people all about it;” ‘‘ An 
editor is a man who has the industry 
of a beaver, the instincts of a bee, and 
the patience of an ass.” 


HE GOT HER, 


Bob was paying attention to a rich 
widow. ‘‘ Madam,” he said, as he of- 
fered her a bouquet, ‘‘ you are getting 
more and more beautiful every day.” 
‘You exaggerate, my dear sir!” ex- 
claimed the lady, very much flattered. 
‘¢Well, then, let us say every other 
day,” said Bob. 





QUITE NECESSARY. 

‘* Excuse me,”’ said the summer girl 
languidly, to her finance, ‘‘but may 
I ask you a question?” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
said the devoted lover, tightening his 
grasp on her slender waist. ‘‘ Well, 
would you mind telling me your name?” 


A DIPLOMA, 


Mrs. Meekton was standing on the 
front doorstep when her husband came 
home. 

‘* Henry,” she said, in a loud tone, 
‘* there’s yourincome-tax blank. You’: 
better fill it out right away! ”’ 

‘* Great scot, Maria!” he exclaimed, 
what do I want with an income-tax 
blank?” 

‘* Don’t talk so loud,” was the ad- 
monition, in a subdued but stern key; 
‘* it’s a summons to serve on the jury. 
The next-door neighbors on both sides 
of us have been sitting behind the 
closed window blinds waiting for you 
to come home so that they could find 
out what the officer was here for.” 


FOLLOWING THE RULE, 


A teacher in one of the lower grades 
of a city school was endeavoring to im- 
press upon her pupils the fact that a 
plural subject takes a verb in the plu- 
ral. 

‘Remember this,’’ she said; ‘‘ girls 
are, boys are; a girlis, a boyis. Now, 
do you understand it?”’ 

Every hand in the room was raised 
in assent, 

‘* Well, then,” continued the teacher, 
‘‘who can give me a sentence with 
girls—plural, remember ? ” 

This time only one hand was raised, 
and that belonged to a pretty little 
miss. ‘‘Please, ma’am,” she said, 
with all the assurance of a primitive 
reasoning, ‘‘I can give a sentence: 
‘ Girls, are my hat on straight?’ ” 
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FOR PITCHER’ . 


(asieria 


Castoria promotes Dige stion, and overcomes Flatulency, 


Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. ‘Thus 
the child is rendered healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria 
contains no Morphine or other narcotic property. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription knows n to me.” 

H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“I use Castoria in my practice, 


and find it specially adapted t 
affections of children.’ ., 


A.Lex. Rosertson, M 
1057 2d Ave., New-York. 








A. GRAND OFFER:: 


Every Lady now has the opportunity 
of trying the merits of 


Mime. fl. Ruppert’s Face Bleach 


Mme. A. Ruppert says: “I know there are many 
ladies who would like to try the merits of my FACE 
BLEACH, but on account of the price, which is $2 per 
bottle, or 3 bottles for $5, have had some hesitancy in 
spending that amount to convince themselves of its great 
value. Therefore, during the coming month, I will depart 
from my usual custom and offer to all a trial bottle, suffi 
cient to show that it is all I claim for it, for 25 cts. per 

If you live outside the city, send 25 cts. in stamps 
or silver and I will send you a trial 
bottle, securely packed, free from 
observation, all charges pre 

. Mme. A. — rt has now 

mn before the ic for eigh 
teen years as the #reatest Com- 
piexion Specialist which fact alone 

aks more for her Face Bieacu 
than the hun- dreds of thou- 
sands of letters she has received 
from suffering women, telling 
what wonders Face Bigacu bas 
done for them. She is the pioneer 
in her art and stands pre-emin- 
— at the head, having had thou 
is of imitators but not a single 
competitor. 

In every case of Freckies, Pimples, BLackneaps. Tan, 
SaLLowness, Moth, Eczema, etc., it isa SURE CURE. It 
does not cover up but is purely a skin medicine, perfectly 
harmless and wholly invisible. Call or send 6 cts. postage 
for Mme. Ruppert s book, HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
It alone is worth its weight in gold to any woman. 


MME A. RUPPERT, 


Dep't. D. W. 
NEW YORK. | 
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LITTLE Boox 
SENT FREE, 
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BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Boston. 


Chicago. 


Philade!phia, 
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THE SUMMER? 


“OFF FOR 
| BON VOYAGE!” 











‘FLORIDA WATER 
The mest refreshing of all Perfumes. 
The Best THING for Sunburn and Tan. 





There are some persons using 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap who com- 
menced its use in 1869. Would 
this be the case if it were not the 
purest, best, and most economical 
soap made? For <5 years it has | 
been imitated by unscrupulous | 
soap makers. Why? Because it | 
is best of all and has an immense | 
sale. Poor articles are not imitated. , 
Is it probable that what a million | 
women say, after a life time of daily | 
trial, isa mistake? T7hey say that 
they £now by actual test that Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap is the most eco- 
nomical soap made. They have | 
had 25 years totry it. You try it 
one week. 

LOOK eharins, Passe 'res ge 
QUT trate mart of their own, so they masquerade | 
under the titles of Electric, Magnetic, or some other name 
calculated to make you think it is the original Dobbins’ 
Electric. See that every wrapper has our name. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP M’F’G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New 






puts the Redfern 
Bias Corded Vel- 
vet on her ‘‘nice” 
gowns, and the 
Duxbak Rain- 
proof on her wet 
weather dress 
skirts, e 











and she ° 
says when 
she asks for 
o* se~ these brands of 
s Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
A set of the’'S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 


the latest Parisian costumes with booklet on “How t 
Bind the Dress Skirt,”’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 
«S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stavs are the Best. 











For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 


Ain Old and Well-Tried Remedy. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Frirry Years by Muituions of 
Morsers for their CotLDREN WHILE TEETHING, with Prer- 
rect Success. Ir Soorses the Cur.p, Sorrens the Guus, 
Atuays all Pain; Cores Wixp Coxic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrea@a. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 
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GE»: INFANTS i 
FOOD wiNy 


Columbia 
“100 


S OL UMBIAS are the pro- 
1 of the oldest and best 
pped bicycle : 1 
rica, and are 
of eighteen years of success- 
1 striving to make the best 

I ycles in the world. 
1895 Columbias are lighter 
tronger, handsomer, more 
ileal machines for the use 





” If your druggist hasn't it on sale, sena lv cents for sam | 
ple can to Woo.ricn &¢ Oo., Mfrs., PaLmer. Mass. 








The Natural Body race 


Cures Female Weakness, restores 
Health and Vigor. 

After wearing your Natural cain’ 
brace for nine months, the most ex- 
treme and painful female weakness has 
vanished Mrs. JESSIE FISHER. 

Spruce Creek, Pa. 

I have been afflicted wie 
falling of the womb 
years, and have never }f ad 
anything t« help me like the 
Natural Body Brace has. I 
» could not stand up long enough to wash 
dishes before wearing it and now after 
wearing it 3 months) I am cooking 
foralarge family. | also help wash 
and do all kinds of work 

Mrs. Luctnpa Frecp, Oscar, Tex 
Money Refunded if Brace is not Satis- 
» factory. Send for full information 
® Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kan. 
4 HOW ARD C. RASH, M anager. 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN TEN 


GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 
WEEKS : spoken flue by ten weeks’ home study. 
he Ecol Method,” a radical departure 


from old methods. Booklet free. PoLyGLoT Boox Co.,. CH1caGo 








POPE MFG. CO. sosron 


NEW YORK 
General Offices cHIcaGo 
and Factories, SAN FRANCISCO 


m PROVIDENCE 
Hartford, Conn. BUFFALO 


eae 
E iN Pe:s 
+ 
+ | 














( umbia Catalogue, telling of both 
Columbias and Hartfords, free at any 
Columbia agency, or by mail for two 2- 
¢ 


sent stamps. 





a 




















all from using 


Refreshed revitalized —good health restored 
e As delicious as 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S ~ White. it is healthful, 


At druggists. 


TRACE MARK 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 














—— 
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lf you want AN OUTDOOR DRESS of any kind 
ape PLUETTE 


Dress Goods TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 
Stamped ONLY GENUINE WATER-PROOF SERGE 











Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


















Do not be misied by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best 

’ r i | “"H'" free 

Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price Get our catalogue \ 
by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





-WRINGING WET 


Clothes js a partofevery wash, Does your wringer wring dry ?_ Dothe 
rolis wear we!|? Be sure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN cael 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wrincers and Rolls in the 

world, with a capital of $2,500.000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FR EE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 





= * 





ATT ATIC ? $2 49 CASH WITH_ ORDER 

um > . buys this Automatic, Self Cocking 

Nickle Plated, Rabber Handled, 6 Shot 

Revolver, 32 or 88. F., «send 50 cts. and 

5 5 we will ship 0. D. $1.99 and allow ep 


ri 
amination. HIRE ARMS CO., Winston, 5. G 













Moth patches, liver spots, birthmarks, all 
blemishes and diseases of the skin, cured 
by regular physicians at the 
John H. Woodbury Dermato- 





Dictionary Doctors 


| ita “*deep, narrow 





and say it's ** troublesome om 
logical Institute, 127 West 42d Medical Doctors 
Street. Consultation free. shed Gay GU Ge ae ee 
Jifty. 
Send a stamp for 132 page book. No Doctors. 
Branch offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. People who are no doctors, but who know 
Louis. aval draped? ant cag oo cate on 


John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury's 

Facial Soap. Sold everywhere. | Our Discovery,—an altogether new prin- 

—_—— comes ciple,— which differs from medicines, 
ointments, washes, suppositories, and in- 
struments as gold differs from dross, makes 
every sufferer from Fistula, Piles, Hemor- 
rhoids, and Fissures his own home doctor, 
and relieves and cures as sure as fate. No 
pain, no trouble, no failure. The proofs 
free. The cure a dollar, postpaid. It’s the 
doctor for you. Address 


Komechacin Caloric Co., «i Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 





Write to us and we will 
How ? tii you ali about it. 
Others have done it, socau you. 
Or, if you want to save time by 
going to a Good School, say so, | 
and we will tell you about that. 

THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 

is the American System. Learn 
no other. Address 


szrcrrarae |e Phonographic Institute Co, 


. ORT HAND CINCINNATI, O, 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 








Ol? € p+ 2. 


PURIFIES, 
AS WELL aS 


a 


a 
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There is Only ONE 


Sh OU 





WHALE on Every Package. 


Kendall Mfq. Co.’s Trade Mark. 
Established 1827. Providence, R. I. 








Dae 


Shipped anywhere 











C.0.D, Baving you 
dealers profit. 
$100-0ak wooed 'for$62.50 
$85 ‘arlington’ “ $45.00 





e65 “ ++ $37.50 
Ba “ «$10.90 
Latest models, wood or stee! rims; pr natic tires; weight 173 
to 30 Iba; all styles and prices we illusttated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. i St.B 1 18,Chicago 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


pet Sot only pennenna clone essaciear and briliantCOM- briliant COM- 
LEXION but must also have a perfectly 
developed BUST. To attain and retain 
beauty’schief charm, « perfect BUST, you 
must consu!t a specialist. No matter how 
severe your case,write me,! bene on a 
LN R My famous French Remedy is 
anteed to Develop the BUST rom 
; perm 
hollows ir Face, Throat 


nanentiy remove Wrinkles, and cuMn 
itively cure every case < Pree ie pies 








aoe 4-4 


will 
beadoand any discoloration of the complexion. “Price $1 
ee bottle. Sample repaid. 2c. Pamphieton «the Por. 
ction of Face and Form,” Sent FREEto all. Address, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 
31208 Chestnut Sireet, - «+ ahamnae  ictad Psa. 


goUey CHANGES 425 














DIRECT PROF THE PACTORY 


Warranted 5 yrs. No money in advance 
‘ nous profits to retail deale 

*Z Why Pay when woGeee you Soper cont, Buy 
Kj first class goods that are guaranteed to be as repre 
5 sal sented. Any style and price up to $35.25. Shipped 

on approval and if not as represented — you nothing. 
Valuable present with each carriage. (Catalogue Free. Address 

NATIONAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY. co. 

Dept.@ 37, 243-253 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


D* ei FELIX GOURAUDS OKIENTAL CREAM, 
R “MAGICAL MEAUTIFIER, 

Removes Tan, Pimples* Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases, and every blemish 
on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has stood 
the test of 48 years, 
and is so harmless we 
taste it to be sure it is 
properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘Gouraud's 
Cream’ as the least harm 
ful of all the Skin prepa- 
rations.’ For sale by 
all ~ i and Fancy 
Goods dealers in the U. S., Canadas and 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Janae ‘St. N.Y. 






PURIFIES, 
aS WELL as 
will do it. 


BEAUTIFIES THE — 


No other cosmetic 





To take away THAT TIRED 
FEELING send for the 


SPRING BACK ROCKER 


In rocking it fits the ape of 
the occupant. Every person buys 
who sees it. AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAMPION M’'F'"G. CO 
Middletown, Pa 





Mali Nid CREAM 


For Begatifving. the Saray Pimples, Liver 
ves all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 

some and other imperfections. Not Re = 1... 
tng all blemishes, and permanently orins the com- 
plexion to its o ins original ness. For sale 


mal Vina icnTHyou s Soap | Prot. I, Tver 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SeyRcre 


- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 
For sale by all Druggists. 25 Cents a bottle, 


AIRGREMOVED 


Permanently, root aad branch, in 5 minutes, withoat paia, 
discoloration or injury with “Pilla Belveme.” Sealed 
iculars, Go. Wlileox Specifie Co., Phila, Pa. 


<2 ABDOMINAL” BELTS 


ph ulency and Umbilical Ruptare. 
iate re epet and — \comseat. 


Wt 4 B's SE EL 


ee 
25 8S. 1 ith St., Phliadelphia, Pa, 


We'll tan your skins, 


tan circular. 















for RUGS or ROBES. Soft, 
light, moth-proof. Get our 
e make Frisian, Coon and Galloway COATS 
and ROBES. If your dealer don’t keep them get catalogue 
fromus Liberal discounts to early purchasers. 

The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Box 1, Rochester, N. Y. 





Wonan’ S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVA- 

NIA. The 46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 1895. 

A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Labo- 
ratory and Clinical Work. 

4 Marswatt, M.[ D., +» Dean, 1712 Locust 8t., Phila. 


INESS & Head Noises Entirety Cured 
= Peck'’s Invisible TuBUL«R Ear Cusn- 
Whispers heard. Comfortable, 
self-adjusting. A. where gll remedies fail Illus 
trated k and proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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heads. 


MAW MEM Mb NE ME Me Mb Sb-S' 


FREES Sample Tube 


Dr. Tarr’ s Creme 
Dentifrice sent »ps. 7 


cent 

stamp It preserves the ee. pre- 

vents decay, perfumes the breath 

More economical than powder or 

liquid. Full sige tube at all drug- 
gists, 5c. DR. W. W. TARR 

Dept. A, 46 State S8t., CH10aGo. 





NEN NEN Mo Mb Mo Mo Me No Mo Mo Me Mo Ma Mo. SMe Mle Mo Mo SMe Me Me Mo Mle Sle Sie ir 7 Sie ve 


; . EIGHT PAPER DOLLS 


FOR ONE WRAPPER OF 


Send us Two two-cent stamps for postage. These dolls have changeable 
No two dolls dressed alike. 


Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ADAMS & SONS CO. 
AEE EE AE TS HE AE AE AE AE IE AE TE ET MS MS US AP APS AS AS AS AS AS aiihacalioaalad 


Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


4 mn é | Z 


(Double Width.) 

Narrow and inferior goods are being sold as “FayeTrTa™ 
Sitx. The intelligent shopper wants what she is paying 
for So we caution you to look for “Fayerra” a, 
on the selvedge and to see that the goods are 48 inches 
wide. 





| WARREN'S SKIRT BONE 


A New Thing im Skirt Stiffening. 

Used also in Kevers, Collars and Sleeves, 
insuring perfect curves. Gives wonderful | 
effects not to be obtained by use of any | 
other material. 
Ask your dealer for it, or a 12.yards sam- 

ple sent post paid for 65 cents. 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Taree Oaks, MicHIGAN. 


( ANFIELD DRE 











p SHIELDS 


RE uNRIVALE 





ATER-TIGHT Hose | 


res Haves went 


A tight 










upler. rot 


cou one second. Foroldor — 
hose. - Ae & Hose Band. 
wy and n Sold cx all ae. xe Fal) 


8 no tools. 
4 Hose Couplers, and 2 Hose Bands, postpai 
he Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago. | 


MEN: WOMEN | 











can particulars | 

MH. A. GRIPP, German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. | 

or FADED am fearon ‘ie color and | 

BRAY 22 tye » Das Me oeatry Removes | 
” stain skin 


| 
| 
i 
i 


mays met," 4 es Warts, &c. Ne palin. Warranted. 


MARSHALL'S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF @ 


‘ has never been 
maled for the instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the 
ead and Headache. Cures restores lost sense 
of smell. Sixty years onthe market. All Druggiste sell 
it. 5c. per bottle. F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 












CASH=A2: ited ag Ba no 83 ee viet 


F Xcessive SWEATING of the Js) J 


Guaranteed Sample Package and Book 
in Plain, Sealed Envelope, 10 cents, Ad- 


dress. Lazzarette Remedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y- 


BOOKS Standard Authors igc 
‘cu¥a:!! POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO 


MRS. GRAHAM’S 


CUCUMBER ano 
ELDER FLOWER 4 
CREAM.. Gs 


CREATES 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION 


After using ie daily for three monthe your skin will be 
as pink, soft and velvety, as clear and plump as the most 
perfect baby’s skin. it is not an artificial cosmetic. It 
cleanses, refines, purifies and whitens. It feeds and nour- 
ishes the skin tissues, thus banishing wrinkles. It is 
harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as the 
dew is tothe flower, Bottle lasts 8months. Price, $1.00. 
At all druggists and agents, or sent anywhere by express, 
prepeid. AMPLE size bottle and handsome book, 

to be Beautiful,” sent postpaid for 5 2-cent stamps. 
LA vADY AGENTS wanted. Very saved terms. 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 4% Michigan Av., 
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STANDARD PATTERNS FREE 
THE ‘* STANDARD” DELINEATOR 


The most elegant Monthly Ladies’ 
Home and Fashion Magazine in the 
World. Nothing half so good for double 
the money. Its Fashions are the latest 
and most beautiful. Two large exquisite 
Lithographic Plates in colors are included 
iu ¢very uumber. It simply has no equal, 
We will senc 
either of these 
patterns AB 
SOLUTELY 
FREE to any 
Lady who will 
cut out this 
card and send 
it to us with 
One Dollar for 
one year’s sub- 
scription to the 


“STANDARD” 
DELINEATOR. 


BE SURE TO 
: STATE 
WHICH PAT- 
TERN YOU 
WANT; ALSO 
SIZE. 
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- 
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eMwy - 


LADIES’ FULL CrrcULAR CAPE. LADIES’ BASQUE. 


No. 2538. 8 sizes, 30 to 44. Sem" No. 2507. 8 sizes, 30 to 44. 
Price, 20 cents. Price, 25 cents. 


<= STANDARD FASHION CO. 


342 WEST I4" STREET NEW YORK. « 


. WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


e 
but sell direct to the consumer at | 

wholesale prices. Shipanywhere | 

for examination before sale. Every 

thing warranted. / 

















100 styles of Carriages, 90 styies of 
Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets, etc. 
Send 4c. in stamps, postage on 





Ro. 20 Concord Ware Wagon $29.10. 112 page catalogue. “Now a Stap.e SECURITY IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD.” 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO 
W. 8. PRATT, Secretary. ELKHART, IND. 


The men who made Chicago great and the 
—— — World's Fair a success are now developing 





mentaland physical manhood & woman- 
hood. 10oo pp. book on HYPNOTISM, soc. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. Chicago Heights. 
» A well-writtten treatise on Personal 

Magnetism and its development to sssure and business men of Chicago 
] improvement in life, can behad by mea- 

. ders and direc- 

tioning this paper and enclosing soc. te are the foun 
Prof. y Rr ana mg Masonic Temple, Chica- Forty Bankers tors of the Chicago Heights 
- go. This book should be rea every- ee Land Association. 
) one, asit means the betterment of moral, 












The history of the remarkable advance 
al Estate peated 





ere apse : bes A, of a 
MENNEN’S sorareo TALCUMS CHICAGO HEICHTS 
gee | OILET a Bay,e ot now. Eesy payments Large 
— POWDER $ a 
CURES — Heat, ies, @ 
Blotches, Salt Rheum, heat ‘ash, 


Tender Feet, Chafing, &c. 


The only powder endorsed by the 
highest medical authorities. At drug- 


gists or by mail for 25c. 
pteadagr cag nana Oe CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.. i$ TEUTONIC BUILDING, 
Newark, N. J.@ | 
~ | CHICAGO. 


Write for full information, GET OUR RATING, 







SSOVUtsesesd 














Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, Beautifully Finished, Exquisitely Designed 


Models $85 and $100 


ELECANT 40-PACE CATALOCUE SENT FOR POSTACE. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE RETAIL SALESROOM 
Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICACO 280 Wabash Ave. 


EASTERN WAREHOUSE-97-99 Reave St., New Yorn. THe C. F. Guvon Co,, LTd., MANAGERS. 
BRANCHES-—GAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SALT LAKE CiTY, DENVER, MEMPHIS, DETROIT, TORONTO. 
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| Men’s Jean Drawers 


Perfect Fitting and Unsurpassed for Wear. 


| 
| 


These are the features that | 
place the “ Paragon Panta- 
loon-Fitting Jean Drawers” 
beyond competi ion: 


The best quality jean, 
Accurately cut, 
Full sizes, 
Reinforced seat, 
Felled seams, 
Made in our workrooms, | 
Finished with pearl but- 
tons and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 
We have all sizes from 28 to 44 inch waist meas- 
ure and five lengths of inseam—every part is cut 


in exact proportion. Sent, postage free, to any 
address for 


61 Cents Pri. 


Money returned if the garments are not satis- 








STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
4 ry Goods PHILADELPHIA | 








158-164 West Van | wom Sue ty yyeRe hon 


CURED without medicine. 
iL sis Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases 
ww Dro easily cured. 





uable book FREE 
to all, address DR. oy 
1401 Gana Temple, Chicago. 


THe LEADING CONSERVATORY OF America. 


Cart Faetten, Director. 
Founded by E.Touryte ae 
in 1853. asi 00 rises 
— Send for Prospectus 
giving full information 
Frank W. Hare, General Manager. 


New 


F cassis, 8 


—— ip 


AT HALF PRICE 
“BUDS AND BLOSSOMS” 


A collection of selected poems. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, Embossed gold side stamp. Regular 
price, $1.00. A few copies left at soc. each, postpaid, 


PENFIELD BROS., 109 5TH Ave., New Yorn 








Mar MAnTON 's Desiens. —BAZAR GLOVE-FITTING PATTERNS. eC) 





6433 6447 


A New Lire oF 


© THE JOST 
RELIABLE 
PATTERK 


Address : 
Pattern Dep’t, 





F427 6432 


. WHEELER & WILSON M’F'6. CO., 42 West 125th St,, New York Cit 


—__iactose Ise for each pattern and write t plainly the number of pattern with bust or waist measure. 


itr 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The first of a series of articles on this illustrious American will 


appear in the June issue of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. 


Of All Newsedealere : at 10 Cents a Copy. 


PENFIELD BROS., 





109-111 Firtn Ave., 


New York 
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DON’T TOBACCO 


SPIT AND SMOKE 
YOUR LIFE AWAY. 


Life is short, and the use of tobacco 
makes it shorter, so we want to talk to 
the man who wants to STOP AND CAN’T, 
without experiencing NERVOUSNESS, 
lost sleep, appetite, and a general all- 
gone feeling. This proves tobacco’s power 
over the nervous system, and that you are 
compelled to feed the mever-ceasing de- 
mand by nicotine, until at last you, like 
millions of other men, will have your 


Vitality Nicotinized! 


Tobacco Destroys Manhood 


What’s your experience? Are 
you under the clouds of early de- 
cline, because NATURE, not EX- 
HAUSTED NATURALLY, but bur- 
dened with taking care of a tobacco=- 
poisoned blood, succumbed to to- 
bacco’s frightful effects on the vital 
forces, that surely makes STRONG 
MEN IMPOTENT AND DESTROYS 
THEIR MANHOOD ? 


NO-TO-BAC KILLS TOBACCO 


ee =o ask for proof} Test No-To-Bac under our 
absolute guarantee. Feel how quick No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, elimin- 
ates the nicotine, steadies the nerves, increases weight, makes the blood ptre and 
rich, tingling with new life and energy. Gloomy days will be gone; the sunshine will be 
brighter. THE WARBLE OF THE LITTLE BIRDS ALL SPEAK OF LOVE. The old 
man in feeling is made young again and—happy. 


OUR CUA IS PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. One box, $1; three 
boxes, thirty days’ treatment, $2.50, IS GUARANTEED 
4 T ~ ooo TO form, ¢ money ene’. “2 Cas 
claim to cure e one, but the percentage is so large, we can er affo’ 
PUBLISHER’S will of an oopaeimeal failure, than his mon VE 


have the fora ey. HA 
We, the publishers PAITH NO-TO-BAC. If you try No-To-Bac, you will find that it is to you 
of this know 
* ange teed tease WORTH ITS 


d Cc 


sed an spacinte arantee in cach and one case. 
Seemed Robie teats “hdte okt daettd EANEDE RS oR, cette. 
Randolph 8t.; New York office, 10 tory, 184 fliese ince teciebe. Indiana. 






























































DISEASE COMMONLY COMES ON WITH SLIGHTISYMPTOMS, WHICH WHEN, 
NEGLECTED INCREASE IN EXTENT AND GRADUALLY GROW DANGEROUS? 


You Suffer fom HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, 

Qa TAKE RIPANS|TABULES. 
You are BULIOUS, CONSTIPATED, or have 2 DISORDERED LIVER, 

QP TAKE RIPANSATABULES 
Your COMPLEXION ig SALLOW, or you Suffer DISTRESS' AFTER EATING, 

Wa TAKE \RIPANS*TABULES 
Your BREATH is OFFENSIVE and Your STOMACH DISORDERED, 


QUAKE -RIPANSETABULES 


ONE GIVES RELIEF 


t promptly upon the liver, stomach and 





habitual constipation, offensiv 
taken at ¢ ation of indigestion, biliousness, dizzin 
of spirits, + : ckly remove the whole diffic 
& prex the best physicians, and are proved by 
moder a fair trial Ripans T are @ le cur ey otain nothing 
injuniou . ul remedy. A box will be sent, 5 age prepaid, on receipt of so cents 
by the fF AL CO., 10 Sravces Sraset, New Yorn. Local druggists everywhere 
wii supply " equested to do so. 


THEY ARE EASY TO TAKE, QUICK TO ACT, 


eee eee aoe MTR oe Ta RITE 6s comeveam Pree 6 eee a ee Tang 
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UNCLES Qin <i 


on this continent, have recetved 
) HIGHEST AWARDS — 
Thoroughly Up to Date ) from the great 


Se B | aevINDUSTRIAL an FOOD. 


AND CONSTRUCTION Som? EXPOSITIONS — 


me 


In Europe and America. — 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOQUE. Unitke the Dutch Process, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or byes ane alll 
AGENTS, WRITE FOR TERMS. in any of their preparations. Their deligioul 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absoiutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 


ZIMMERMAN MBG. Co. ‘nse oo aes peso 


FREEHOLD, N. J. WALTER BAKER & CO, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The Greatest Medical Discovery — 


Ivo RY MEDICAL nore a 


DONALD KENNEDY, of + ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
sture weeds a remedy that cures ev: 
ind of Humor, from the worst Scrof 
down to a common Pimple, 
He has tried it in over eleven hundred 


cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
; ae possession over two hundred a 
ys LOAT Be of its value, all within twen ‘ 
Boston. Send postal card for &.... 
A benefit is always experienced from 
The detestable odors of many the first bottle, and a perfect cure is ware 3 
: : 2. ranted when the right quantity is taken. 
hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- When the lungs are affected it causes. 
ronce: > poo ity shooting pains, like 
tended to conceal the poor quality erat bien, tt ame ane en Line 
of the soap itself. The traveler or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts © 


i ainiee’ ailtnts being stopped, and always ina 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy wedlsiiler taking it Read the Sibel, 
his toilet and bath, will carry a ) i Ge mech bs foul or ious it wil 3 
; , ete cause eclings at first ; 
piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet. | Node of diet ever 


case. the ta you can get, and 
‘ Dose, one tablespoonful in water at 
Tre Procter & Gama.e Co., Oin'ti. time. Sold by all Druggists. 
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